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COVER: The race is on to develop 54 


computers that are both fast and smart 

For 40 years, the two grand quests of computer science—to 
design ever swifter supercomputers and to endow machines with 
artificial intelligence—have each proceeded as if the other 

did not exist. Now, spurred by technological breakthroughs 

and an explosion of commercial interest, these two avenues 

of research may be converging. See TECHNOLOGY. 








NATION: In court and on the battlefield, 
the contra issue burns anew 

After 15 months of investigation, a federal grand jury indicts 
Poindexter, North and two other Iranscam conspirators. 

> A Sandinista “invasion” leads Reagan to send 3,200 U.S 
troops to Honduras. » In the wake of the Illinois primary, the 
Democratic race is more muddled than ever. » A quiet town on 
the Hudson River is rocked by a controversial racial attack. 
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WORLD: A thwarted coup in Panama 32 


pushes Noriega toward the brink 


The besieged military strongman meets U.S. emissaries to 
negotiate a deal that will let him step down safely. But drug indict- 
ments against the general are a sticking point. » In Northern 
Ireland, a vicious cycle of funerals and violent deaths. » Shamir 
sidesteps a U.S. peace plan. » Is the Soviet Union playing 
defense? » Civil war blocks food for Ethiopia’s drought victims. 
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and they come upa 
little short. 


> David Brinkley’s 
wartime Washington 





scrappy newcomer is 
making its mark 


Illustration by 
Jean Frangois Podevin 
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ALetter from the Publisher 


hen TIME’s editors chose Mikhail 

Gorbachev as 1987's Man of the 
Year, five correspondents traveled thou- 
sands of miles and filled scores of note- 
books to piece together the biography of the 
Soviet leader. They interviewed dozens of 
the General Secretary’s colleagues, onetime 
schoolmates, the handful of foreigners who 
had met him over the years and others who 
had encountered the former Privolnoye 
farm boy on his remarkable journey to the 
Kremlin’s top job. As the correspondents 
filed their reports, Managing Editor Henry 
Muller was impressed with the amount 
of new information they had uncovered 
about Gorbachev's early life and his rise 
through the party ranks. “For years editors 
have been saying that you could produce a 
book from the reporting that goes into some 
of our cover stories,” says Muller. “That 
was certainly true with Gorbachev, so we 
thought we would give it a try.’ 


Last week, less than three months after the Man of the Year 
issue appeared on newsstands, Mikhail S. Gorbachev: An Inti- 
mate Biography (a TIME book; $4.50 paperback, $14.95 hard cov- 
er) was in bookstores across the country. The 28 1-page book, like 





Morrison with groundbreaking biography 


the cover story, blends fascinating personal detail (the young 
Gorbachev, for example, attended church with his grandpar- 
ents) with an analysis of Gorbachev's leadership and reforms 


High marks start with commitment. 


For over 90 years, Scott, Foresman has been 


committed to providing high-quality educational 
materials to the classroom. We are the teacher's 
partner in helping students do their very best. 


; Gorbachev is 
$ world’s two most powerful nations, little 


American Library 
book: a picture history of 1968, inspired by a cover story 2 
months ago about the momentous events of a year that shaped 
an entire generation 


Included in the book are 16 pages of 


, rare photographs, most of them collected 


for the Man of the Year issue by TIME Pic- 
ture Researcher Robert Stevens. “Though 
the leader of one of the 


was known about who he is, where he came 
from and what he believes in,” says Senior 
Editor Donald Morrison, who edited the 
book. “We believe our book is the most de 
tailed biography published so far about this 
extraordinary man.” 

The book is the first joint project be- 
tween the magazine and Time Inc.’s Books 
Group, the third largest book publisher in 
the country. “By using TIME’s ability to re- 
port quickly and thoroughly and our ability 
to get the words into a book format, we 
drastically shortened the normal publica- 
tion schedule,” says Kelso Sutton, president 
and chief executive officer of the Books 
Group. Gorbachev, distributed by New 


will soon be followed by a second TIME 
a1 
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For those who 
appreciate luxury and performance. 
No matter how little it costs. 


ELECTRONIC 
SUSPENSION 
S$ 1988 
smo ING 
AKE TEM 

NISSAN 30-liter 

MAXIMA GXE EFV-6 Pet [ots Te Tots fe i 

TOYOTA 28-iter 

CRESSIDA EFI Inline-6 

ACURA 27-lte 


For those with a passion 
for driving and a taste for 
luxury, Mitsubishi offers the 
Sigma. Inside, you'll find 
a wealth of standard fea- 
tures, including automatic 
climate control, power 
windows and door locks, 
even a theft deterrent 
system. But beyond the 
number of features, it’s the 
built-in value that seems 
to impress. 







Here's what Ken Gross, contributing writer of aE NR SR SEY BY DUIS TAX LICENSE CREIOHTT Oty On TIONS AEXCHURGES EXTRA. 
Automobile Magazine says about Sigma: “.. it's the 
extremely comprehensive electronics that set this sport CALL 1-800-447-4700 FOR YOUR NEAREST DEALER 


sedan apart...” He goes on to say that its “technical 

specs rival anything the Germans would do in the class = 

...and more, for a lot less money.” . . 2 | 
To see just how much Sigma offers, we present this Mi itSsu bis h | 

comparative chart. When you see how much you get, : . : 

we think your choice becomes obvious. Suddenly, the obvious choice” Mon 
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Narcopower 


To the Editors: 

The source of and solution to the drug 
problem are here in the U.S. [WORLD, 
March 7]. Anyone who thinks that for- 
eign countries will not export illegal drugs 
to the U.S. when Americans spend $130 
billion a year to buy them must be high on 
something. The supply of narcotics will 
stop only when the demand does. 

Andrew Casterline 
Tucson 





q 


The Drag Thugs 





You refer to drug dealers as “lords.” 
They should never be equated with nobil- 
ity or given titles that confer legitimacy on 
them or their businesses in the slightest 
way. Drug thugs do not even deserve to be 
called men. 

Mike Gallegos 
Los Alamos, N. Mex. 


Perhaps the U.S. should abandon its 
futile war against the narcotraficantes and 
take an introspective look at American 
society in the 1980s. Why is it that you 
need so many drugs? 

Louisa Martinelli Newcomb 
Sdo Paulo, Brazil 





Scandal in Swaggartland 
I have always been suspicious of tele- 
vangelists [RELIGION, March 7], especial- 
ly of their intolerance of other religious 
beliefs, constant whining for dollars and 

holier-than-thou arrogance. 
Ludivina Garcia 
McAllen, Texas 


Jimmy Swaggart’s shocker reminds us 
of the warning St. Jerome offered the un- 
wary about 1,600 years ago: “Avoid, as 
you would the plague, a clergyman who is 
also a man of business.” 

Warren H. MacDonald 
Rehoboth Beach, Del. 


“Now It’s Jimmy’s Turn” really did 
shock and surprise me. I have always loved 


and followed Swaggart. As a Christian, | 





know that the Lord forgives people when 

they sin. We should lift Swaggart up with 
our prayers and offer him our support. 

Patricia DeLong 

Ettrick, Va. 


Swaggart should apologize to the 
prostitutes of the world. It hasn’t occurred 
to him that the women of the streets may 





be the ones who need to be uplifted and | 


encouraged—not used and forgotten. 
Marcelle Bachtelle 
Mi-Wuk Village, Calif. 


Clark Considered 


I neither condemn nor condone the 
tactics that Principal Joe Clark has cho- 
sen to employ in his school [EDUCATION, 
Feb. 1]. The issues are complex, and an 
out-of-hand judgment seems neither ap- 
propriate nor wise. However, I am con- 
cerned that TIME chose to give cover-sto- 
ry prominence to Clark. Such display 
could feed the notion that a simplistic re- 
sort to force and harsh penalties is all that 
is needed to cure the ills of urban schools. 
A worthier subject for cover treatment 
would have been Richard Green, the 
newly chosen chancellor of the New York 
City school system. Green’s problems 
reach far beyond one troubled school, and 
any success he achieves will have ramifi- 
cations for big-city schools everywhere. 

Benjamin L. Hooks, Executive Director 

National Association for the Advancement 

of Colored People 

Baltimore 

TIME’s cover subjects reflect the news. The 

choice does not imply an endorsement of 
the person's views or actions. 





Attacks on Homosexuals 
Gay victims of violence [NATION, 
March 7] are routinely shrugged off by the 
authorities for the same reason that wom- 
en who bring charges against rapists often 
find themselves, rather than their assail- 
ants, on trial: society approves of these 
crimes. The attackers have received their 
mandate from the straight, white male es- 
tablishment. Until there is a radical 
change of attitude in this country, such 
crimes will only escalate. 
Roy J. Wyman 
San Francisco 


Every American has the right to pro- 
tection and redress under the law. The 
US. Constitution does not discriminate 
on this point because of one’s sexual ori- 
entation. The press is there to remind us 
that when the rights of a few are disre- 
garded, the rights of all are threatened. 

Gary A. Pool 
Bloomington, Ind. 





Flynt’s Victory 

The Supreme Court has decided to re- 
ject the Rev. Jerry Falwell’s suit against 
Hustler magazine and its publisher, Larry 


Flynt, for gross parody of the minister 
[Law, March 7]. In your article you say 
that preserving Flynt’s First Amendment 
right to be offensive protects more impor- 
tant things. But it also places the defense 
of a free press in great danger. The surest 
way that society can lose a right is to 
abuse it. 
Carl E. Parker 
McArthur, Ohio 


Let’s call for a constitutional conven- 


| tion to rewrite the First Amendment so 
| that the Supreme Court can separate the 











wheat from the chaff. Its decision in the 
case between Hustler magazine and Fal- 
well stinks. But whom could we trust in 
Washington to rephrase the amendment 
so that our Justices would know what the 
Founding Fathers intended? 
Albert G. Walpole 
Monroe, La. 








F. Scott Fitzgerald Redux 


You note that “by pure serendipity” 
Professor James L.W. West III unearthed 
a story written by F. Scott Fitzgerald 
[PEOPLE, Feb. 22]. Before Professor 
West's discovery, I wrote an essay on Fitz- 
gerald’s unpublished stories, which ap- 
peared in Twentieth Century Literature, 
April 1974. It included a detailed analysis 
of the story you mention, which had not 
“disappeared” but rather was routinely 
available to Fitzgerald scholars like my- 
self. More important than who first no- 
ticed the story is the misleading impres- 
sion of its significance. The recent 
publicity suggests that this is an important 
addition to the Fitzgerald canon. It is not. 
As I said in 1974, it is “fitfully entertain- 
ing farce ... pages of flat, dull narrative 


... with only a few brief flashes of vitality | 


when the fascinating heroine appears.” 
Ruth Prigozy, Professor of English 
Hofstra University 
Hempstead, N.Y. 





Financing the Future 
Your cover story [LIVING, Feb. 22] on 
our rapidly aging population provided an 
important public service. You have alert- 
ed the nation to the huge financial bur- 
dens that caring for the elderly will place 
on governments and families. What must 
now be explored is the critical role the 
private sector can play in developing in- 
novative and attractive programs for re- 
tirement, long-term health care and in- 
vestment and savings. With appropriate 
tax and policy changes, people can be en- 
couraged to prepare for their own future 
needs. This would not only defuse the eco- 
nomic time bomb we face but also help 
solve another problem: increasing the 
pool of capital needed by the US. for eco- 
nomic growth and the ability to compete 

on a global scale. 

William A. Schreyer, Chairman 
Merrill Lynch & Co., Inc. 
New York City 
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Even a perfectionist 
needs a little variety now and then. 


Tanqueray. 
Have at least one thing in your life that's simply perfect. 


Send a gift of Tanqueray Gin anywhere in the U.S.A. Call 1-800-243-3787. Void where prohibited. 
Imported English Gin, 94.6 Proof, 100% Grain Neutral Spirits, © 1988 Schieffelin & Somerset, New York, N.Y. 
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Frequent Travellers. 









Last year, Hyatt’ Hotels 
Corporation introduced 
their highly successful Gold 
Passport* Frequent Traveller 
Card. Which lets customers 
earn points toward compli- 
mentary rooms, rental cars, 
and airline tickets. 

This new program 
made it critical to find a 
computer system that would 
allow Hyatt to manage its 
inventory, making sure that 
Gold Passport guests were 
able to get rooms when and 
where they needed them. 

After reviewing bids 
from a number of suppliers, 
Hyatt awarded the job to 
Businessland? For a number 
of reasons. 

First, they wanted one 


source 
that could 
help them choose 
the best equipment from 
different manufacturers: 
personal computers, laser 
printers, file servers, and 
networking systems. 

They also needed a 
company that could work 
with their software con- 
sultant to develop a custom 
application. Which we were 
more than glad to do. 

Finally, Hyatt needed a 
supplier with the resources 
to deliver all the equipment 
they needed, install it, train 


their people, and provide on- 


going service.Which we've 


certainly done. 

To date, we've installed 
on-line systems at 91 Hyatt 
hotels and conducted thor- 
ough training programs at 
Hyatt regional centers all 
over the country. As a result, 
the program is a big success. 
For Hyatt’s customers and 
employees. 

So if you'd like to do 
business with a computer 
supplier that takes care 
of its customers as well as 
Hyatt takes care of theirs, 
just call the Businessland 
Center nearest you. And 
we'll help you make a lot of 
points with your customers. 


A Different Kind of Computer Company 


CHICAGO LOCATIONS: 2 N. LaSalle St. (at Madison), 346-0606. OAK BROOK: 801 Butterfield Rd. (in Oak Brook Square Shopping Ctr.), 571-2266. 
ROLLING MEADOWS: 2000 Golf Rd. (west of New Wilkie Rd.), 956-6622. Call (800) 323-1000 for locations nationwide. 


Hyatt and Hyatt Gold Passport are registered service marks of Hyatt Hotels Corporation. Businessland and the Businessland logo are registered trademarks of Businessland, Inc. 





Even though I don’t live in America, 
your article on the aged convinced me 
that the real question is, Will the structure 
of the family survive? Ifso, it will not mat- 
ter whether resources are allocated to old- 
er or younger people, because the weakest 
and the most in need will always benefit 
from help. If the family cannot endure, 
then we may see a radical change in the 
whole structure of our social life. 
Sergio Cigliuti 
Jerusalem 


Accenting the Bland 


As a Southerner who has lived around 
the US., I read with increasing anger 
your piece on how not to talk like a South- 
erner [AMERICAN SCENE, March 7]. Just 
who decides what accent is acceptable? 
Did a Southern accent affect Lyndon 
Johnson? Jimmy Carter? Elizabeth Dole? 
I take pride in my speech. I feel that my 
accent has helped rather than hindered. 

Marsha S. Sisson 
Astoria, Ore. 


If people like Speech Teacher Beverly 
| Inman-Ebel had their way, the citizens 
of this vast and diverse country would 
have all the individuality of cornflakes. It 
would be sad to travel to a far-off city or 
state only to discover that residents there 
were clones of the inhabitants of the place 
you just left. | am glad that not everyone 
sounds like Dan Rather, just as I am glad 
that not all bread is whole wheat. 
Richard Girolami 
Indianapolis 





Star Wars Technology 


Your story “Red Flag at a Weapons 
Lab” [SCIENCE, Jan. 18] left some incor- 
rect impressions. Characterization of the 
X-ray laser as an “expensive dud” is pre- 
mature. I believe this is an important re- 
search program, and the assessment of 
whether a new weapons system based on 
the technology is feasible is certainly an 
appropriate part of the overall nuclear- 
weapons research at Lawrence Livermore 
National Laboratory. My concerns with 
the overselling of the X-ray laser are spe- 
cific in nature, and I do not believe they 
| warrant the broad generalization that at 
Livermore technical credibility is a “com- 
modity in short supply.” The vast major- 
ity of the scientific staff works hard to re- 
main apolitical while undertaking 
research essential to our national security. 
Finally, I have never alleged that I had 
any direct knowledge of what Edward 
Teller said to President Reagan about the 
X-ray laser, as the article suggests. Only 
he can speak to the content of his discus- 
sions with the President. 

Roy D. Woodruff 
Livermore, Calif. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR should be addressed 
to TIME, Time & Life Building, Rockefeller Center, 
New York, N.Y. 10020, and should include the writ- 
er’s full name, address and home telephone. Letters 
may be edited for purposes of clarity or space 
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CORPORATE RATES, FROM S115. 

The Westin Hotel, Seattle caters to the business traveler, 
with comfortable rooms, spectacular views of the city, compli- 
mentary newspaper and continental breakfast, free use of our 
fitness center and indoor pool, and express checkout. Even the 
price is right. 

For reservations, call (206) 728-1000 or (800) 228-3000. 


THE WESTIN HOTEL 
Seattle 
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American Scene 





In New Jersey: Day Care with a Lot of Caring 


or five years Bertha 
Kimbrough made pa- 
rade shoes and walkie-talkie 
packs in a factory. Before 
that, for 22 years, she folded 
| sheets in a laundry. Now she 
diapers babies. “Gee whiz,” 
she says, “dozens of diapers 
a day! Sweet potatoes for 
lunch! I do a lot of changes, 
you get dishpan hands.” 
Bertha works—and has 
for the past six years—with 
two-month-olds to 30- 
month-olds at the Mercer 
Children’s Center in Tren- 
ton. She has scrapbooks at 
home with photos of all the 
| children. “When I get home 
at night, I just jumps into 
bed and visualizes what a 
beautiful day I had! When 
you get a baby young and 
you work with it long 
enough, you can tell his dos 
and don'ts, you can tell each 
whimper,” she says. 


6:45 a.m. (infant center 
opens) 


Bertha: Steven, can you 
get me a quart of milk for the babies’ 
breakfast? Over there, over there. Open 
the “frigerator door. Can you open the ’fri- 
gerator door? Can you get it? Open the 
door. Bring it here. 

Steven: Here, Bersa. 

Bertha: Thank you. 

Steven: Was da? [pointing to a poster 
on the changing table} 

Bertha: That’s a raccoon. 

Steven: Was da? 

Bertha: That’s the fire alarm for the 
fire. The battery’s getting weak. 

Steven: Somebody gonna fix it? 

Bertha: Somebody's gonna fix it. 

Steven: Oh, O.K. Was da? [bringing 
over a toy telephone} 

Bertha: That's Chatter. Chatter 
Telephone. 

Steven: Oh, O.K. Hehwo? Hehwo? 
Hehwo? Hehwo? I'm firsty. [He opens the 
Sridge.| 





Laurie Noonan, a student-intern from 
| local Rider College arrives at the infant 
center for the day to observe. “I love talk- 
ing to thems like this,” Bertha explains to 
Laurie. “You tell them to do things, they 
responds right away.” 


10:00 a.m. (activities time) 
Scott jumps on Brian, tackles him, 


pushes his head into a rubber pole and 
sits on him. Clifton throws Laura at 











Bertha Kimbrough knows all the dos and don'ts, and all the whimpers 


Shanique. Alia and Victoria try to 
smoosh elastic bracelets into the fish 
tank; Taneeya climbs up the indoor slid- 
ing board and smashes the basement 
window with a wooden hammer; Paul, 
not yet walking, tries to lift himself up 
against a shelf, and it topples backwards; 
Laura and Sahar startle and cry; Clifton 


| and Adam take off all their clothes and 


run around the snack tables in a circle 
whooping. 


Karla |composed): Scott, Brian is cry- 


| ing. He doesn’t like that. Brian, tell him 


no. 

Owen (counting boots): One, one, one, 
one, six. [Justin throws boots into toilet.) 

Karla: Scotty, Scotty, no pushing. 
Look at me, Scott. Look at me. No. 

Loraine: Someone doesn’t smell like 
roses. Did you do B.M., Alison? Is it yours, 
Raymond? 

Karla: Brian, talk to Scott. No, Brian 
is talking to you, Scotty. You're the one 
who is /istening now. Brian, Scott wants to 
talk to you. Do you want to kiss it? 

Bertha: Sahar. Sahar. I think she’s the 
one who's smelling. 

Karla: Benjamin! What courage! 
(Benjamin, 1, has climbed up the wooden 
slide for the first time.| That's like climb- 
ing Mount Everest! That’s how you con- 
quer the world, that’s right! That’s how 
you do it! [Bertha takes a photograph of 
Benjamin.| 





Karla Qazilbash, 44, 
head teacher at the infant 
center, was born and raised 
in Germany, came to the 
US. at 22, married, had three 
children, then took a course 
in the psychology of women 
in 1981, separated from her 
Pakistani husband and, look- 
ing timidly through the help- 
wanteds, got her first job in 
ten years—at the Mercer 
Children’s Center. “This is 
my calling,” she says during a 
break in the Itsy Bitsy Spi- 
der’s Sisyphean labors. “This 
is my chance to grow up.” 


VLLOT991N WNVE 


Noon (lunch) 


A candle in a brass gob- 
let burns on one of the little 
tables. Karla points out the 
window, hunkers down: 
“Shhh, children, listen, the 
church bells!” 


Loraine: Michael, I 
know you're a little upset 
with me. Talk to me, Mi- 
chael. Do you want to stand 
here with your buttocks out? 
Mommy get you some new underwear 
for Hanukkah? O.K. Here is your Fisher 
radio back. [to Alia] Quieres buscar 
la sabana? 

Marie: Get him down! 

Karla: He has to get down by himself. 
Marie, show him the steps. [Benjamin 
falls off the slide and screams.| 

Loraine |to Ben|: Get scared? [to 
Adam and Raymond, pointing to children 
near the top of a poster of The Peaceable 
Kingdom] Yes, those are like the big chil- 
dren upstairs. After the graduation party 
today, Steven and Marie and Owen will 
be upstairs with the big children. 

Karla; Owen, when you go upstairs, 
are you going to put your shoes on by 
yourself? Justin, are you going to put on 
the Velcro for Owen? What do you say? 
Pull it over. Push it on. 

Marie: | got a boo-boo. 

Loraine: When you stop crying and 
are ready to talk about it, Marie, we'll deal 
with it. 

Marie: I got a boo-boo. 

Loraine: On your lip. Well, it didn’t 
break the skin. I'm sorry you got hurt. 

Owen |counting cupcakes for the par- 
ty]: One, one, hunder, hunder, free. 

Loraine |sniffing\: Did you do some- 
thing, Brian Bingham? Owen, can you 
bring Shanique a tissue? Clifton, push in 
your chair. Do you want to wash off the 
tables? 

Karla: You see a picture of a cardinal? 
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Who says you can't buy your way out of trouble? 


Wen you buy a Range Rover, youre 
buying more than a polished, padded, 
hand-finished interior. 
More than cruise control; air condi- 
tioning; automatic transmission; 
optional sunroof; or a ride 4 Whe f 
Road magazine called, “the best of any 
4 wheel drive vehicle we've ever driven? 
When you buy a Range Rover, youre 
buying one of the most remarkable pieces 
of automotive equipment ever designed. 
With massive strength, formidable 


traction, and a fully articulated coil spring 
suspension system that allows each wheel 
to go this way or pis Way to a degree that 
no other off-road vehic n. 

All in all, a Range Rover is so well 


RANGE ROVER 


engineered, ‘our Wheeler magazine 
wrote that, “it’s hard to imagine anyone 
who has ever gone off-road not lusting 
for one” 
o why not call 1-80) 

the name of a convenient 

At somewhat more than $33,000, we 
realize that a Range Rover can hardly be 
described as modestly priced. 

But then, as you might have 
expected, buying your way out of trouble 
is rarely inexpensive. 


4WD for 





Two Of A Kind 








|_ American Scene 


| You see, that’s a picture of a cardinal. 





Loraine: Ay Dios mio, Brian Bingham! 
You bent over and got it on your jeans! | 


Loraine Lugo, 23, has worked at the 
infant center for 244 years, has tried to 
conceive a child of her own for at least 
that long, and is married to a policeman 
whose workday generally begins when 
hers ends. “I go home and fall asleep,” she 
says. Born in Puerto Rico, Loraine shared 
one bed with her mother and three youn- 
ger siblings. “What counts is giving chil- 
dren respect,” Loraine counsels. During 
potty lineup, she confidently pacifies a 
concerned Laurie, who has just wrestled 
four marbles out of Marie’s mouth. “They 
won't choke,” she states flatly. “They'll 
gag and cough them up, or I'll reach in 
and get them out.” 


2 p.m. (nap) 


The director of the center, Richard 
Berkman, comes into the room and pauses 
a moment to look over the daily log: 

“Steven vomited this morning. 

Scott was bitten on the left hand (top). 

Victoria was bitten on the right hand. 

Plz make sure the small sponge goes 
in the yellow bowl in the morning 

Anna will be picked up at 2:45 for a 
doctor's appt. Please have her ready to go 
in clean sweat suit. 

Steven and Owen can put their socks 
on all by themselves 

Laura is on green vegetables. Peas 
and green beans. 

Do not give Michael C. fruit that is 
not peeled.” 


3:40 p.m. (party) 


The staff sings For He's a Jolly Good 
Fellow to Steven and Marie and Owen 
The children don’t exactly sing, but at the 
end of the song they put their hands high 
in the air: “Yayyyyyy!!!" (clap, clap, clap) 


4:55 p.m. (closing time) 


Laurie: Owen, are you going upstairs 
tomorrow morning? | 

Owen: No 

Laurie |to Steven): Are you? 

Steven: No. 

Loraine: Today is today. Tomorrow is 
tomorrow. Who's left? Ben and Laura 
Hey, Ben and Laura! Laurie, Karla, did 
you ever watch the show Duet? Did you do 
something, Annie Hartz? Ay Dios mio! 
Aytidame! (She hoists two bags of trash 
over her shoulders and dumps them in the 
hall.) 

Steven: Hey, Bersa! [He spits two mar- 
bles out of his mouth and gives them to Ber- 
tha.) Was da? 

Bertha \laughing)\: That’s house keys 
and a big tray of leftover spinach 

Karla: It’s just a dance here, just 
dancing! 

Steven (heading out the door|: Oh 


O.K. —By Susan Schnur 
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——<«  o A platform in search of a candidate 


Chairman and Chief Executive Officer: | Richard Munro 
President and Chiet Operating Officer: NJ. Nicholas Jr 
Editorial Director: Ray Cave 
Many a political pundit has noted that people generally vote their pocketbooks. 
They tend to elect the candidates they believe capable of steering the nation 
toward better times—more jobs, a higher standard of living, and the achieve- 
ment of both personal aspirations and national goals. 
Now, in the midst of the presidential campaign, we're listing some points 
that are often overlooked in all the speechmaking, but bear directly on Amer- 
ica’s economic health—a platform in search of a candidate, so to speak. In a 
nonpartisan spirit, and with profound respect, we urge that the next President: 
SENIOR EDITORS: Cares P. Alexander, Marthe Dutty, Jost M. Ferrer Il, Russ Hoyle, Walter © Make ithis top priority to bring the budget deficit under control. The deficit 
Isaacson, Donald Morrison, Christopher Porterfield, Gecege Russell, George M. Taber, poses a clear and present danger to every living American, and to future 
generations who will have to pay today’s staggering debt. The budget deficit is 
inexorably linked to the trade deficit. The latter offers clear evidence that 
America is simply using more goods and services than it produces, importing 
the difference, and borrowing to pay the bill. 

Much of the borrowed money comes from abroad. This requires high 
real-interest rates in the U.S. to keep attracting foreign funds. As aresult, foreign 
companies often can raise capital in their own countries at cheaper rates than 
their U.S. counterparts, and use the money for the new plant and equipment 
that translates into greater productivity. So American industry is placed at a 
competitive disadvantage in world markets, and fewer jobs for Americans are 
created 

High U.S. interest rates also mean high mortgage rates, making it more 
difficult for Americans to afford the homes they want, with enough left over for 
other necessities such as the education of their children and adequate medical 
care. 

Aprime way to narrow the deficit is to curb government spending. Between 
1974 and 1987, government outlays rose from 19 percent of GNP to almost 23 
percent. A cap on government spending as a percentage of GNP should be 
enacted to roll back this gradual rise, or at the very least keep it from climbing 
more. 

© Raise levies on consumption—the money people spend—rather than from 
taxes on money earned, if the need for new revenues proves absolutely 
inescapable. Such a tax could be written to ease the burden on those least able 
to pay. Furthermore, it wouldn't penalize American business, whichis precisely 
what higher income taxes do. A consumption tax would also tap into the vast 
underground economy, and make taxpayers out of those who now escape the 
income tax. 

@ Encourage increased productivity in the private sector. American produc- 
tivity—output per hour—lagged badly in the 1970s and earlier in this decade. 
This country is still playing catch-up. In the final analysis, increased productivity 
is the key to a higher standard of living, and to achieving balance in the nation’s 
trade statistics. 

One way to boost productivity is through more research by the private 
sector. Japan spends only slightly more of its GNP for R&D than does the U.S., 
but, unlike Japan, much of America’s R&D spending reflects its commitment to 
a strong defense.) The existing tax credit for R&D is scheduled to expire at the 
end of 1988, It should be extended. We also favor the current proposal to permit 
the allocation of at least 67 percent of a U.S. company’s research expenses to 
domestic income, for purposes of the foreign tax credit 

© Take a zero-based look at all existing regulations, including environmental 
regulation. Some regulation is necessary, but it should also be cost-effective. In 
the ‘60s, regulatory zeal cost the nation millions of dollars that could have gone 
into plant and equipment, but didn't. Industry simply can't afford needless 
expense that brings minimal benefits, because such outlays act as a brake on 
productivity and make it more difficult to compete internationally. An Economic 
Impact Statement should be required before any regulations are enacted. Such 
a statement should include an examination of international competitiveness. 

@ Shun protectionism. Nothing would stifle the economy—and turn “better 
times’ into a mockery—faster than trade barriers and global economic warfare. 
There must be recognition of the fact that America’s economy is part of a vast, 
interdependent global system. At the same time, we should insist on fair 
trade—reciprocity—among all trading partners. The current GATT negotiations 
offer the best vehicle for meeting these goals. 

Unfortunately, when a candidate mentions the word economics, eyes 
sometimes glaze over and a fearful epidemic of yawns may erupt. But “better 
times’ is an acceptable euphemism—and the platform we suggest will surely 


help bring them about 
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A SOPHISTICATED WAY TO 
BLOW OFF DOORS, CHEAT THE WIND 
AND BREAK TRADITION. 


That is an Acura Legend Coupe blowing by. the competition. That's the way that it goes. 
In its wake, you may just find the tarnished rep- And with its 2.7 liter, 24-valve, programmed 
utations of some of Europe's most renowned _ fuel injected V-6 engine, does the Legend 
automotive marques. Coupe ever go. All the while, a full complement 
This event is being greeted with greaten- of electronic microprocessors managing this 
thusiasm by enthusiasts. And grave concern by formidable amount of power. 


if 





Stopping the Coupe is a system as soph- 
isticated as the one that makes it go:four wheel 
discs and an Anti-Lock Braking *(ALB) system 
designed and developed by Honda R&D. 

The Coupes superior handling is a result of 
its fully independent front and rear double 
wishbone suspension. The extraordinarily low 
0.40 Cd helps it handle the wind. 

Ergonomics play as important a role inside 
as aerodynamics do outside. An example: your 
hand needn't leave the wheel to tune the radio. 

Opt for the Coupe LS and that radio will 
be part of an Acura/Bose"stereo music system. 


You can also choose to surround yourself 
with a leather trimmed interior Have the 
shifting electronically controlled. Or the cabin 
climate automatically adjusted. 

After all, in an automobile as sophisticated 
as the Acura Legend Coupe, ruffling feathers 
and raising eyebrows doesn't have to involve 
working up a sweat. 

Call 1-800-TO-ACURA for a dealer near you. 


ACURA 


PRECISION CRAFTED PERF @ 
A division of American Hond 
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The 


ontra 
Tangle 


Reagan's misjudgments 
return to haunt him 





Classical tragedy demands a 
unity of time, place and ac- 
tion, a drama that unfolds in 
a day. In Washington last 
Wednesday, Ronald Rea- 
gan’s flawed Iran-contra policy came 
close to just such a singular confluence 
Independent Counsel Lawrence Walsh 
announced his long-awaited criminal in- 
dictments of two of the President’s former 
National Security Council staff members 
and their accomplices for diverting Iran 
arms profits to the Nicaraguan contras 
Less than four hours later, the President 
ordered 3,200 troops into Honduras as a 
show of resolve against Nicaragua's San- 
dinistas, who once again had crossed the 
Honduran border to pin down the hapless 
contras in their main base 

As if the day needed any further hall- 
marks, several hundred people gathered 
at a church service in Georgetown to re- 
member American Hostage Terry An- 
derson, 40, on the third anniversary 
of his kidnaping in West Beirut, a 
poignant reminder of the frustrations 
that underlay one leg of the Iran-contra 
affair 

Ten months before Reagan leaves of- 
fice, the hostages, the contra question and 
the scandal that entwines them remain 
the most divisive and disabling issues of 
his presidency. Nicaragua, an irritant to 
Reagan since he arrived in Washington, 
clattered back to center stage. As in a 
tragedy, the President’s past misjudg- 
ments were returning to haunt him. No 
matter how a jury votes on the charges 
against Oliver North, John Poindexter, 
Richard Secord and Albert Hakim, the 








Dropping in: members of the 82nd Airborne 
parachute into Honduras 














verdict is already in on Reagan's handling 
of his contra policy. 

The President was determined to 
forge the contras into a weapon against 
the Marxist Sandinistas, but his shifting 
rationales for what he was doing under- 
mined his credibility. When opposition 
from Congress kept him from supporting 
the contras openly, he tried to do so co- 
vertly. The Iran-contra scandal that en- 
sued aggravated widespread public uneas- 
iness over U.S. policy toward Managua 
and hastened the end of congressional 
funding for the rebels. 

Now the contras are bereft of Amer- 
ican aid, and may be threatened with 
extinction as a fighting force, eliminat- 
ing what may be the only US. leverage 
for keeping the Sandinistas honest. Yet 
the Administration's cries of alarm have 
been met with widespread skepticism. 
Once again the President fudged his 
reasons for dispatching troops, offering 
the claim that the border battle repre- 
sented a Sandinista “invasion” of Hon- 
| duras. Two years ago he made the same 
assertion when he sent U.S. helicopters 
to ferry Honduran troops to the border 
That crisis too had flared while he was 
pressing Congress to reconsider support 
for the contras. “We've heard the Ad- 
ministration cry ‘Wolf! Wolf’ before,” 
said Senate Majority Leader Robert 
Byrd. “I hope it does not prove to be 
counterproductive [and] does not derail 
the peace process.” 

Yet the fighting in Central America 
was proof that the U.S. cannot simply de- 
clare victory for the peace process and get 
out. The Sandinistas’ attempt to knock 
out the contras’ remaining major supply 
base a week before peace talks were due 
to resume suggests that Nicaraguan Lead- 
er Daniel Ortega is no more interested in 
compromise than is the President. If Con- 
gress refuses to sustain the contras any 
longer, it must still come to terms with 
Reagan, or his successor, on a policy to 
contain the Sandinistas and foster demo- 
cratic reforms in Nicaragua 

The other elements of the Iran-contra 
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Ortega: no more interested in compromise than Reagan is 


i 


North: Will he subpoena Reagan and Bush? 


scandal will continue to play out even as 
the Reagan Administration is eclipsed by 
the election campaign. Last year public 
opinion was divided about whether the 
Iran-contra mess was a political dispute or 
a serious abuse of power. The charges 
against North and his associates mean 
that a jury must decide whether this na- 
tional hero, as Reagan called him, is sim- 
ply a criminal. North and Poindexter 
could be standing trial on Election Day, 
and the evidence against them—as well as 
the suspicion that the President will par- 
don them—could play a pivotal role in 
George Bush’s campaign for the White 
House. So could North’s attempts to sub- 
poena Reagan and Bush, which he hinted 
at Friday 

The Administration and the public 
alike have done their best to draw atten- 
tion elsewhere. North and the other char- 
acters in the Iran-contra drama dropped 


aur 





from sight after last summer's congressio- 
nal hearings, and the House-Senate inves- 
tigation seemed to come to an inconclu- 


sive end marked by partisan sniping. The 


Wall Street Crash and last December's 
Reagan-Gorbachev summit concentrated 
the nation’s mind on larger matters. If the 
Iran-contra scandal has been a refrain in | 
Democratic primary campaigns, and a 
stick that rivals have used to attack Bush, 
voters have seemed more interested in de- 
termining who can best protect their jobs 
and deal with Gorbachev 

Even when the House of Representa- 
tives voted against extending aid to the 
contras on Feb, 3, attention was focused 
on the indictment of Panama’s Manuel 
Antonio Noriega on drug-related charges 
The Canal makes Panama intrinsically 
more important than Nicaragua to Amer- 
ican interests. Yet there too Washington 
has been embarrassed by its past policies 
until evidence of Noriega’s drug traffick- 
ing became too serious to ignore, the gen- 
eral had been a valued CIA asset. Last 
week the Administration continued to 
squeeze Panama’s economy in an effort to 
oust Noriega, who hung on precariously 
despite widespread strikes, rioting and a 
coup attempt 

As the contra crisis swung the spot- 
light back on a half-forgotten drama, it 
also shifted public attention back to Ron 
ald Reagan, who had seemed to be fading 
from view as the primary campaigns ac- 
celerated. Like his aides who now stand 
indicted, the President remained stub- 
bornly defiant as his contra policy came 
close to collapsing. Although earlier in the 
week he assiduously lobbied leaders on 
Capitol Hill to renew the funding for his 
“Freedom Fighters,” Reagan’s attitude 
toward Congress and the contras re- 
mained unchanged. Former National Se- 
curity Adviser Robert McFarlane, said 
the President, was guilty only of “not tell- 
ing Congress everything it wanted to 
know. I've done that myself.’ Unlike the 
protagonist in a tragedy, he had learned 
nothing from his losses. —By Robert T. Zintt. 
Reported by Barrett Seaman/Washington 





The President's cries of alarm have met with widespread skepticism 
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Conspiracy, Fraud, Theft and Cover-Up 











Independent Counsel Lawrence Walsh presents his long-awaited charges 


Throughout his 15-month 

investigation of the Iran- 

contra affair, Independent 

Counsel Lawrence Walsh 

has been a figure of coyrtly 
stoicism. Amid the drama of last sum- 
mer’s congressional Iranscam hearings, 
the stern-faced 76-year-old prosecutor re- 
mained quietly in the background. De- 
spite the court battle over the constitu- 
tionality of his appointment and the barbs 
of critics who said his probe was moving | 
too slowly, he moved calmly ahead with 
his search for evidence. But when he ap- 
peared outside federal court in Washing- 
ton last week, Walsh uncharacteristically 
allowed his thin lips to curl into a tight, 
satisfied smile. Finally, he could an- 
nounce the fruits of his meticulous labor: a 
23-count indictment that contained 
sweeping charges of criminal dealings at 
the White House. 

The targets were Ronald Reagan’s for- 
mer National Security Adviser John Poin- 
dexter; fired NSC Aide Oliver North; and 
two arms dealers, former Air Force Major 
General Richard Secord and Iranian- 
born Businessman Albert Hakim. They 
were charged with conspiring to defraud 
the U.S. by establishing and concealing a 














plan for illegally supporting the Nicara- 
guan contras. The federal grand jury also 
charged all four defendants with theft of 
Government property for siphoning off 
more than $17 million in proceeds from 
U.S. arms sales to Iran, and with wire 
fraud resulting from the movement of the 
money through Swiss bank accounts. The 
three counts together carry maximum 
penalties of 20 years in prison and fines 
totaling as much as $750,000. 


n addition, Poindexter and North were 
fk accused of trying to cover up their illic- 

it actions by destroying and removing 
documents and making false statements. 
North was charged with lying to Attorney 
General Edwin Meese about NSC involve- 
ment in the diversion of funds to the con- 
tras and writing misleading letters to 
Congress denying that the NSC was sup- 
porting the contras. Former National Se- 
curity Adviser Robert McFarlane plead- 
ed guilty two weeks ago to misdemeanor 
charges for signing the letters; he may tes- 
tify against North. Poindexter was ac- 
cused of a peculiarly high-tech cover-up: 
he purged his NSC computer files of all 
messages relating to the contra supply 
operation. 





North, who told Congress last sum- 
mer that he and Poindexter were Iran- 
contra’s designated “fall guys,” bore the 
brunt of the indictment. Piled onto the 
conspiracy and obstruction charges were 
accusations that the Marine lieutenant 
colonel had embezzled $4,300 worth of 
traveler’s checks and received an illegal 
gratuity by accepting a $13,800 home- 
security system from Secord. 

North was also accused of conspiring 
to defraud the Internal Revenue Service 
by using the tax-exempt National En- 
dowment for the Preservation of Liberty 
to solicit $3.2 million in contributions, 
which he used to buy lethal contra aid. 
NEPL President Carl (“Spitz”) Channell 
and Public Relations Consultant Richard 
Miller pleaded guilty to the same charges 
last spring, and presumably will testify 
against North. On all the charges, North 
faces a possible sentence of 85 years in 
prison and a staggering $4 million in 
fines. 

He refused to take the bad news quiet- 
ly. “I did not commit any crime,” North 
declared in a press conference at his law- 
yer’s office, his voice trembling with emo- 
tion. “I have been caught up in a bitter 
dispute between the Congress and the 








A Restrained Show of Force 





U.S. troops land in Honduras but steer clear ofa border clash 






Just after dawn last Friday, 
800 American soldiers, their | 
faces stained brown and 
green with camouflage paint, 
parachuted onto a dry cow 
pasture in central Honduras. The 82nd 
Airborne Division paratroopers formed a 
defensive perimeter, crouching in combat 
positions. But instead of an enemy force, 
they faced an army of photographers and 
cameramen—a fitting confrontation for a 
troop deployment that was more media 
event than military action. 

The 3,200 combat soldiers dispatched 
to Honduras last week first pitched their 
tents at Palmerola air base, more than 100 
miles from the contra sanctuaries in Hon- 
duras that were the target of an incursion 
by Sandinista troops. The Sandinista as- 
sault, grandiloquently characterized by the 
Reagan Administration as an “invasion,” 
had prompted Washington to respond with 
paratroopers and infantry. There was “no 
intention” of sending U.S. troops into com- 
bat, assured the White House. Officially, 
the soldiers were there for a “readiness ex- 
ercise” intended to show U.S. support for 





the Honduran government—a rather dubi- 
ous claim, since the fighting took place in a 
remote, uninhabited area and posed no 
threat to Honduran security. The real aim 
was to demonstrate that the Reagan Ad- 
ministration was not about to abandon the 
embattled contras. The clear, if unspoken, 
message to the U.S. public: if Congress re- 
fused to fund the contras’ fight against the 
Marxist-oriented Sandinista regime, then 











American boys just might have to do the 
job instead. 

The Sandinista offensive appeared 
hell-bent on crippling the contras. With 
US. funding for the rebels cut off since the 
end of February and peace talks between 
the contras and the Sandinistas scheduled 
to resume on March 21, Nicaraguan Presi- 
dent Daniel Ortega Saavedra saw his 
chance to wound his opponents badly be- 
fore they got to the negotiating table. For 
weeks the U.S. had been monitoring a San- 
dinista buildup in the Bocay Valley in 
northern Nicaragua. But when the attacks 
began on March 10, they were even larger 
than expected. The Nicaraguan strategy 
was to destroy the contra bases along the 
Coco River, which separates Honduras 
from Nicaragua, and to capture a vital de- 
pot on the Honduran side of the border. 
The stockpile contains an estimated 300 
tons of supplies that the CIA had flown into 
the area before the Feb. 29 funding cutoff. 
Without those arms and provisions, the 
contras’ ability to wage warfare would be 
virtually nonexistent. 

On Wednesday morning Nicaraguan 
troops were detected crossing the border 
into Honduras to attack rebel bases there. 
White House officials immediately re- 
sponded by suggesting to Honduran Presi- 
dent José Azcona Hoyo an American 
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The prosecutor and the accused: North, Poindexter, Secord and Hakim 
Sweeping charges of criminal dealings at the White House. 


President over the control of foreign poli- 
cy, the power of the President to deter 
Communism in Central America, and his 
duty to protect our citizens from terrorist 
acts abroad ... I intend to fight allega- 
tions of wrongdoing for as long as 
necessary.” 

North held another emotional news 
conference late in the week to announce 
his resignation from the Marine Corps 
True to his sense of theater, he had traded 





in his olive-green uniform and chestful of 
ribbons for a business suit, although his 
resignation will not be effective until May 
1. Continued service in the Marines, said 
North, would be incompatible with de- 
fending himself against the charges, par- 
ticularly since his lawyer may subpoena 
the “highest-ranking officials of our Gov- 
ernment.” The implication seemed clear 
if North was to play the fall guy, he in- 
tended to drag some big shots down with 





“show of support” that would stop short of 
a combat role. On Wednesday evening 
Ambassador to Honduras Everett Briggs 
relayed a letter from Azcona to the White 
House requesting assistance. The letter did 
not specifically mention troops, but Az- 
cona later confirmed in a news conference 
that he had orally asked for this option 
Reagan then gave the go-ahead to send 
four battalions—two each from the 82nd 
Airborne, based at Fort Bragg, N.C., and 
the 7th Infantry Division, based at Fort 
Ord, Calif. 

News of the deploy- 
ment provoked sharp reac- 
tions. Ortega as well 
as Administration critics 
continued to charge that 
Azcona had been brow- 
beaten into accepting the 
troops. Antiwar demonstra- 
tors took to the streets in 
Washington, Chicago and 
San Francisco. Many Con- 
gressmen responded with 
skepticism, as though they 
had seen it all before—and 
in fact they had. In March 
1986, after the House reject- 
ed Reagan’s contra-aid 
package, the Sandinistas at- 
tacked rebel bases along the 





Sandinistas evacuating San Andrés de Bocay in northern 
Ortega’s troops hoped to cripple the rebels and seize a key supply dump 


Honduran border. Denouncing that “inva- 
sion,” the Administration reacted by using 
US. helicopters to ferry Honduran troops 
to the combat zone. Later the White House 
won a $100 million aid package for the 
contras 

The precedent prompted charges that 
the Administration acted last week with the 
same goal in mind. Said Democratic Repre- 
sentative Louis Stokes of Ohio: “They want 
lethal aid, and this situation provided the 
basis for making that request.” It was also 
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Nicaragua 
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him. The list of top officials North’s attor- | 
ney may call on to testify could very well 
include President Reagan and Vice Presi- 
dent George Bush 

Richard Secord responded to his in- 
dictment with contempt, appearing on 
TV news shows to denounce Walsh’s in- 
vestigation as a “witch-hunt.” “The 
charges are absolutely ludicrous, and I in- 
tend to grind them to dust,” he declared 
Poindexter and Hakim, the more self- 


true that the Sandinistas had repeated their 
strange propensity to push the U.S. Con- 
gress whenever it grows weary of supporting 
the contras. Sure enough, a bipartisan group 
of Senators last week submitted a $48 mil- 
lion contra-aid proposal, including some 
$2.5 million for arms. Passage, however, re- 
mains uncertain 
By week’s end the Sandinistas seemed 
to be withdrawing. On Thursday and again 
on Saturday, Honduran air force pilots fly- 
ing F-5 jets and Super Mystéres bombed 
., Nicaraguan targets near the 
= border. There was little 
* damage, but the point was 
explosive enough: the Hon- 
= durans, with U.S. support 
| and prodding, were willing 
: to defend the contras, The 
U.S. rescue mission, for the 
moment, seems to have 
saved the rebels from what 
might have been near mili- 
tary extinction. But the 
Sandinista sweep succeeded 
in weakening the rebels, 
and their long-range fu- 
ture appears far from 
assured. —By Richard Stengel. | 
Reported by Ricardo Chavira/ 
Washington and Wilson Ring/ 
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effacing participants in what Secord 
called the “enterprise.” commented only 
through their lawyers. 

At the White House, the President re- 


aides may have violated the law. “I have 
no knowledge of anything that was bro- 
ken,” said Reagan during a photo session 
with Israeli Prime Minister Yitzhak Sha- 
mir. Reagan’s remarks renewed specula- 
tion that he may grant presidential par- 
dons to the accused. White House 
Spokesman Marlin Fitzwater reacted 
stonily to such suggestions. “We don’t dis- 
cuss pardons,” he said. “Period.” 

Certainly it would be politically risky 
for Reagan to exercise his 
right to pardon before the 
presidential election. The 
move could create prob- 
lems for likely Republican 
Nominee George Bush, 
whose role in the scandal 
remains a campaign issue. 
But afler Nov. 8, Reagan 
will have more than two 
months left in office. Then 
only the judgment of histo- 
ry may prevent the Presi- 
dent from protecting the 
men he still regards as loyal 
patriots. 

Pardon or no, Bush 
will continue to be con- 
fronted by questions about 
his knowledge of the Iran- 
contra affair. Discussing 
the indictment on the cam- 
paign trail last week, Bush 
said, “The American peo- 
ple aren't interested” in the 
scandal anymore. “They 
think it’s been exhaustive- 
ly looked into.’ But Demo- 
cratic Presidential Candi- 
date Richard Gephardt 
gave the Vice President a 
taste of the criticism he 
stands to receive as the 
race heats up. “George Bush has already 
pleaded guilty to exercising bad judgment 
in what turned out to be the biggest 
American foreign policy debacle in dec- 
ades,” said the Missouri Congressman. 
“That's enough for me.” 

The candidates and the country have 
not heard the last from Walsh. “The 
grand jury is not finished,” the indepen- 
dent counsel said as he announced the in- 
dictments. “This is simply an interim re- 
port.” Thus the stage was set for more 
indictments and more scrutiny of the 
scandal that refuses to die. 

The 101-page indictment sheds little 
new light on the tangled Iran-contra af- 
fair; it simply places events in a criminal 
framework. The grand jury treats the ini- 
tiative to sell arms to Iran in exchange for 
US. hostages as a legitimate covert opera- 
tion, not a crime. It is the abuse of that op- 
eration, the diversion of funds and other 
related activities, that led to the possible 
breaking of laws. The grand jury seems to 











fused to concede that some of his former | 





Conspiracy 


funds for the contras. 


have reached the same conclusion as the 
Tower commission and the congressional 
committees about Reagan's involvement 
in the contra scheme: the President was 
practically an innocent bystander in his 
own Administration, oblivious to the 
machinations of his overzealous aides. 
Walsh cast a wide net around the four 
defendants by handing up broad conspira- 
cy charges as well as precise allegations of 
skimming for personal benefit. Conspiracy 
convictions are sometimes difficult to win. 
The Iran-contra defendants will counter 
the charges by saying they believed they 
had presidential authorization for their 
schemes to supply the Nicaraguan rebels. 


Cover-Up 





But if Walsh can convince a jury that the 
defendants were busy lining their pockets, 
it could help him win guilty verdicts on the 
broader counts as well. 

According to the grand jury, North 
was cagey and aggressive in securing prof- 
its for the enterprise managed by Secord 
and Hakim. In January 1986, for in- 
stance, North arranged to sell 4,000 TOW 
missiles to Iran for $10,000 each. The Ira- 
nians paid $10 million for the first ship- 
ment of 1,000 TOWs. But North told the 
CIA he had sold the weapons for only 
$3,469 apiece. The US. Government, 
through the CIA, received just $3.7 million 
on the deal. Some of the remaining $6.3 
million was used to aid the contras, but the 
bulk of it was retained by Secord and Ha- 
kim. Walsh charges that the money is the 
rightful property of the U.S., but the arms 
merchants have repeatedly said the mon- 
ey belongs only to the enterprise. 

The grand jury alleges that Secord and 
Hakim encouraged North to remain on 


the NSC staff so they could continue to real- 
ize “opportunities for substantial revenues 
and profits.” To persuade North to stay in 
his White House post, Secord gave him the 
expensive security system while Hakim 
established the “B. Button” investment ac- 
count, a $200,000 fund to be used for the 
education of North’s children. During his 
congressional testimony, North passion- 
ately denied any knowledge of the Button 
account and said he needed the security 
system to protect his family from the ter- 
rorist Abu Nidal. It remains to be seen 
how effective that explanation will be ina 
courtroom, where North’s rambling ac- 
count will be constrained by rules of evi- 
dence and a prosecutor's 
cross examination. 

But if the defendants have 
their way, the Iran-contra 
case will never come to 
trial. Defense attorneys 
will try to undermine 
Walsh’s investigation from 
two angles. In January a 
federal appeals court ruled 
that the law authorizing 
independent counsels is 
unconstitutional. Walsh is 
protected by a backup ap- 
pointment from Attorney 
General Edwin Meese. But 
the three months’ worth of 
evidence that Walsh gath- 
ered before Meese’s ap- 
pointment could be ruled 
inadmissible if the Su- 
preme Court strikes down 
the independent-counsel 
law. 

A legal challenge on 
immunity could also lead to 
a protracted court battle. 
Poindexter, North and Ha- 
kim testified before Con- 
gress under grants of limit- 
ed immunity, preventing 
Walsh from using any of 
their testimony against 
them. All but one of the 29 attorneys on 
Walsh’s team avoided TV, the radio, 
newspapers and magazines when immu- 
nized testimony was being aired or dis- 
cussed; the exception, designated as the 
“tainted” prosecutor, was assigned to steer 
the others away from trouble. Neverthe- 
less, the defense will argue that the indict- 
ment was affected by the forbidden testi- 
mony. The burden of proof is on Walsh. 
“It’s not just a matter of proving that the 
prosecutors were in hermetically sealed 
isolation chambers for the last year,” says 
Philip Lacovara, a member of the Water- 
gate prosecution team, “but that the grand 
jurors were in the same isolation chamber. 
That’s not easy.” If Walsh loses that chal- 
lenge, the entire indictment could be dis- 
missed. The arguments could drag on fora 
year or more. By the time North and 
his associates ever face a jury, Ronald 
Reagan may be long gone from the White 
House. —By Jacob V. Lamar. 
Reported by Anne Constable/Washington 
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— Mrs. James S. Brady— 


‘A$29 handgun 
Shattered my familys life’ 


“Seven years ago, 
John Hinckley pulled * 
a $29 revolver from his 
pocket and opened fire 
on a Washington street. 
He shot the President. He also 
shot my husband. 

I'm not asking for your sympathy. 

I'm asking for your help. 

I've learned from my own experience 
that, alone, theres only so much you can do 
to stop handgun violence. But that together, 
we can confront the mightiest gun lobby— 
the N.R.A— and win. 

I've only to look at my husband Jim to 
remember that awful day...the unending TV 
coverage of the handgun firing over and over... 
the nightmare panic and fear. 

Its an absolute miracle nobody was killed. 
After all, twenty thousand Americans are 
killed by handguns every year. Thousands 
more—men, women, even children— 
are maimed for life. 

Like me, | know you support stronger 
handgun control laws. So does the vast 
majority of Americans. But the National Rifle 
Association can spend so much in elections 
that Congress is afraid to pass an effective 
national handgun law. 

ItS time to change that. Before it's too 
late for another family like mine... a family 
like yours. 

I joined Handgun Control, Inc. because 
they're willing to take on the N.R.A. Right 
now we're campaigning for a national waiting 
period and background check on handgun 
purchases. 

If such simple, basic measures had been 
on the books seven years ago, John Hinckley 
would never have walked out of that Texas 
pawnshop with the handgun which came 
within an inch of killing Ronald Reagan. He 
lied on his purchase application. Given time, 
the police could have caught the lie and put 
him in jail. 

Of course, John Hinckley’s not the only 
one. Police report that thousands of known 
criminals buy handguns right over the counter 
in this country. We have to stop them. 

So, please, pick up a pen. Write me to find 
out how you can help. And support our work 
with a generous contribution. 

It's time we kept handguns out of the 
wrong hands. It's time to break the National 
Rifle Association’ grip on Congress and 
start making our cities and neighborhoods 
sate again. 

Thank you and God bless you.” 










—__________ 
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Wha | 
“Don’t let it happen to you.’ 


Dear Sarah, 


It's time to break the N.R.AS grip on Congress once and for 
all. Here's my contribution to Handgun Control, Inc., the million- 
strong nonprofit citizens’ group you help direct 

$15 $29 $35 $50 $100 or $ 
Itll me more about how I can help 
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NAME 





ADDRESS 





ciry STATE ZIP 


HANDGUN CONTROL 








1400 K Street, N.W.,, Washington, D.C. 20005, |202) 898-0792 


Contributions to Handgun Control, Inc. are not tax deductible 














Recently we, the employees of Avis, Inc., bought the company. 
Sure, that’s good news for us. But it’s even better news for you. 
Because we know our success depends on your satisfaction. And we intend 
to be very successful. 
We'll do it by giving you low SuperValue Rates for business and 


leisure. and fast services like Roving Rapid Return. It’s the new Avis 
Carside Computer™ that speeds you on your way with a printed 
receipt in just seconds. 





ee OD 
e 
So the next time you need a car, stop by any Avis corporate rent a car location 
and shake hands with a new owner. 


For information or reservations, call 1-800-331-1212. Or call your travel consultant. 
It'll be the beginning of a great friendship. 


Come meet the new owners of Avis, Inc.,at corporate locations. 





“THE SPECTATORS” 


by Carolyn Holman, 25 


Art Center College of Design 


Cc hallenged in a nationwide contest to create an 
original work of art to aid the U.S. Olympic team, 
Carolyn Holman drew inspiration not from the com- 
petitors, but from the crowd. “For every competing 
athlete,” says Carolyn, “there are thousands of specta- 
tors who share in the thrill and magic of the Olympic 
moment. My entry keeps the event a mystery to focus 


Instructor: Philip Hays 


Pasadena, California 


on the support and enthusiasm they give in return.” 
Won't you give? Make the leap from enthusiastic 
spectator to sponsor and support your team with a 
tax-deductible contribution. We'll send you an official 
U.S. Olympic pin in return. Write: The U.S. Olympic 
Committee, Fund '88, Colorado Springs, CO 
80950. Or call toll-free: 1-800-847-2872. 


This message contributed to the U.S. Olympic Committee by TIME Magazine 




















The race for the Democratic 
nomination is beginning to 
look like a campaign of the 
living dead. Going into last 

J98% week, the seven-man field 
had finally seemed to narrow to three 
alive-and-well candidates: Michael Du- 
kakis, Jesse Jackson and Al Gore. But the 
Illinois primary somehow served as a re- 
verse winnow, adding to the list of viable 
candidates rather than killing anyone off. 
Paul Simon, whose death in 
New Hampshire meant that 
he could not win a delegate 
anywhere on Super Tuesday, 
resurrected himself sufficient- 
ly to win as a favorite son. 
Richard Gephardt—who was 
stillborn at the new year, re- 
suscitated in Iowa and then 
died aborning in the South—is 
taking advantage of the new 
murkiness to atlempt a second 
coming this Saturday in Mich- 
igan. Suddenly, as a result of 
what Elaine Kamarck, an ar- 
chitect of the party's rules, 
calls “a failure to die,” there 
are five again. 

There were few lessons in 
the Illinois results other than 
further evidence of the party's 
fragmentation. Jesse Jackson, 
who came in second, failed to win 
more than 8% of the white vote. By 
coming in third, Dukakis showed 
| that his message of better-me-than- 

a-brokered-convention did not turn 
out to be the inspirational theme he 
has been searching for. Gore, with a 
paltry 5%, demonstrated that his 
ability to win votes up North is no 
better now than it was before his Su- 
per Tuesday Border State victories. 
About the only thing Illinois 
proved is that despite the obvious 
weaknesses of his opponents, Duka- 
kis has not yet emerged strong 
enough to knock off any of them once 
and for all. As long as four white can- 
didates stay in the race, Jackson 
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Return of the Living Dead 


Can Dukakis win on points without scoring any knockouts? 


 £) 


strikes fear in the heart of Democratic 
Party Pooh-Bahs, who prefer a little cigar 
smoke swirling around the back rooms be- 
fore the convention to a prime-time brawl 
on national television. To that end, Party 
Chairman Paul Kirk announced that he 
would seek a meeting with all the candi- 
dates after the New Jersey and California 
primaries on June 7 to urge consensus sup- 
port behind an “inevitable nominee,” a eu- 
phemism for a candidate who is not strong 








Simon winning in Illinois as Gephardt forges on 


Democrats can expect little in the 
way of clarity from this Saturday's caucus 
in Michigan. Gephardt, once thought to 
be a natural there with his protectionist 
| message, has been handicapped by a lack 
| of money since his poor showing in the 
| South. Gephardt may still be able to pull 
the “$48,000 Hyundai” out of the garage 
for some mileage around Detroit, but that 
is no substitute for his failure to win the 
support of the United Auto Workers 

Dukakis must do well in Michigan to 
prove, finally, that he can attract the 
Democrats’ core blue-collar constituency. 
He has the endorsement of former U.A.W. 
President Douglas Fraser and a bulging 
wallet, but still no ability to generate 
much emotional attachment. 
Detroit Mayor Coleman 
3 Young's halfhearted quasi-en- 
dorsement is likely to hurt the 
Massachusetts Governor as 
much as help him. Says State 
Democratic Committee 
Member Morley Winograd 
“It won't get him any white 
votes, in fact it could cost him 
white votes in the Detroit sub- 
urbs, and the black vote will 
go to Jesse.” 

Gore is making an effort in 
Michigan, picking up the en- 
dorsements of the party’s top 
legislative leaders. But he suf- 
fers from playing out his “I'm 
one of you” message in the 
South, and he has yet to find 
another message. He flirted in 
Illinois with becoming the 
= anti-Establishment candidate, a 
~ hard metamorphosis for a Senator's 
; son who attended St. Albans and 
Harvard. But he seems most at home 
talking defense or microchips. The 
only passion he could muster in IIli- 
nois—a speech about the Govern- 
ment’s important role in the coming 
information revolution, delivered in 
front of a Cray X-MP/24 supercom- 
puter—is no more likely to find ad- 
herents in Rust Belt Michigan than it 
did in Illinois. 

As the campaign drags on, the 
real race may devolve into a scaven- 
ger hunt for delegates. The particu- 
lar target will be the 646 super- 
delegates—those party leaders, 
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could retain his lead in number of 
popular votes cast (he has 3.1 million 
so far, in contrast to 2.8 million for Duka- 
kis) and continue to run second in dele- 
gates, even though the states still to vote 
have a lower percentage of blacks. It now 
seems almost certain that no candidate 
will win an outright majority by the end of 
the primary season, and it is becoming in- 
creasingly possible that neither Dukakis 
nor anyone else will reach the “critical 
mass” of delegate strength that will make 
it easy to corral enough strays in June to 
lock up the nomination 

While bartered-convention phobia 
did not catch on among Illinois voters, it 
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A demolition derby where no one stays sidelined. 


enough to be a full-fledged front runner 
but could be made one with a little help 
from his friends. One side effect would be 
to neutralize Jackson, and perhaps antag- 
onize him. Mario Cuomo told Nightline’s 
Ted Koppel that although he may remain 
uncommitted until June, he thinks the 
party should unite behind one of the sur- 
viving candidates to give him 51% before 
the convention. In a meeting with New 
Jersey's Democratic leadership, Bill Brad- 
ley crushed proposals for a favorite-son 
slate by announcing that he would endorse 
a candidate before the state’s primary 


Congressmen and state and local of- 
ficials who will go to the convention 
nominally uncommitted. Says Mark Sie- 
gel, the national committeeman from 
Maryland: “We're being plastered with 
literature and state poll results. We're be- 
ing told about trains and stations.” But 
the departure of trains is not much of a 
threat when their engines have yet to 
build up much steam. So for now most 
party powers, like many voters, are wait- 
ing on the platform. It is hard enough 
just keeping track of who is coming and 
going. — By Margaret B. Carlson. 
Reported by Laurence 1 Barrett/Washington, 
with other bureaus 
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A Scenario for Breaking the Gridlock 


The Democrats are sailing into uncharted waters 
in their inability to select a nominee. The follow- 
ing imaginary scenario illustrates the kind of 
high-stakes bartering that could occur in the 
frenzied weeks leading up to the convention. 


June 9: As he waited for the five Democratic candidates, 
Paul Kirk mused that even the Pope has more divisions than 
the Democratic Party chairman. For weeks Kirk had been 
talking of leading a bandwagon of perhaps 400 super-dele- 
gates to the front runner. But after two days of working the 
phones, Kirk had only 208 commitments. If only Mike Du- 
kakis had caught fire. Instead, he had staggered across the 
finish line more than 600 votes short of nomination. 

There was an awkward formality to Kirk’s unity meet- 
ing. A little nervous laughter broke out when Jesse Jackson 
asked, “Don’t any of you want to be my Vice President? No 
heavy lifting, and I'll let you go to all the good funerals.” But 
behind his smile was a clear understanding that Kirk’s ploy 
was really a way to neutralize Jackson's clout. No way. 

Kirk decided it was time to bluff it out. “The only way we 
can win in November is if we agree on a nominee right now. 
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Dukakis 





Jackson 


I’m ready to endorse Mike if someone will help me put him 
over the top.” The silence that followed was almost as long as 
the primary season. “No deal,” said Richard Gephardt at 
last. “I've given up my House seat for this race, and I'm 
$700,000 in debt. It does none of us any good, except Mike, to 
change the rules now.” Kirk and the candidates spent the 
next hour arguing over what to say to the press. 

June 18: Al Gore had been preparing for this summit for 
months. Every phone call, every chance meeting in airports, 
had been designed to lay the groundwork. Now, as Gore sat 
across the table from Jackson in Carthage, Tenn., he sensed 
that the nomination was in his grasp. “Jesse, this is what 
you've been fighting for all your life,” Gore began quietly. 
“Unlike any other black in history, you have been given the 
power to choose the next President.” 

Gore was careful not to mention the vice presidency; that 
would be seen as pandering. The promise of consultation on 
jobs was implicit. There was no need to dwell on it. What 
Gore discussed instead was their shared Southern heritage 
and what it had taught him about race, poverty and man’s 
capacity to change. There was a passion in Gore's voice that 
a Northerner like Dukakis could not have equaled. 

“Somebody’s been teaching you how to preach,” Jackson 
said with sincerity. Gore, his eyes on the prize, smiled broad- 
ly. “But,” Jackson continued, “I am both a man and a move- 
ment. As a man, I can give you my private backing. But as a 





movement, my power is lacking. My delegates have their 
own dreams, their own schemes. Even if I could deliver 500 
of them, that would still leave you miles from victory.” 

June 22: “Our topic tonight is Democratic gridlock and 
how to break it,” Ted Koppel declared at the beginning of a 
special edition of Nightline. “With us are all five candidates.” 

It was almost inevitable: a TV anchor trying to play 
modern-day power broker, using split-screen technology to 
seek the deal that had eluded Paul Kirk. First pairing Duka- 
kis and Gephardt, Koppel relentlessly bored in: “Governor, 
would you accept the Congressman as your running mate if 
he would endorse you?” Dukakis answered with characteris- 
tic caution, “I would certainly consider Congressman Gep- 
hardt, as well as Senator Gore, along with many other fine 
Democrats.” Suddenly Gephardt was gone, and Gore was on 
the split screen. “Senator,” Koppel intoned, “would you ac- 
cept the vice presidency?” Gore remained unruffled as he 
answered, “Ted, as I've said many times, I would be uncom- 
fortable anywhere but on the top of the ticket.” 

Zap. Gephardt was back. “I do think it would be possible,” 
he said, “now that Mike has modified his trade stance, and if 
the convention desires . . .” His voice trailed off. The director 
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ordered a close-up of Dukakis, silently doing the math once 
more; Gephardt, even if he could sway all his delegates, could 
not assure the nomination. “Forgive me, Ted,” Dukakis said, 
“but really this is not the forum to be holding such conversa- 
tions. As I've said before, I'll be talking with Dick and many 
others, but I don’t think this is the place.” 

June 30: More than 200 delegates had chartered a special 
train to Albany to personally petition Mario Cuomo to save 
the party from chaos. Now they listened as Cuomo labori- 
ously reviewed the Jesuitic logic that undergirded every 
statement he had ever made about running, “My resolve not 
to seek the presidency remains steadfast,’ Cuomo declared 
amid a chorus of groans and muttered imprecations. “But I 
have also always said that I do not have the vanity, I do not 
have the prideful stubbornness to turn my back on my par- 
ty.” As the applause died down, Cuomo hastened to make 
himself perfectly unclear: “My position has not changed. I 
will not actively seek the presidency. But neither will I for- 
sake the needs of my party.” 

July 1: In the end it was a kind of tribal loyalty that 
swayed Gore. For more than a year, he and Dukakis had suf- 
fered together through a mad swirl of airports and motels, 
victories and defeats. Now they both risked losing all to the 
interloper from Albany. All Dukakis needed to hear was 
Gore’s opening line on the telephone: “Mike, I hear you're 
looking for a Vice President.” —By Walter Shapiro 
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“What is it, what nameless, 

inscrutable, unearthly thing 

is it... I so keep pushing, 

and crowding, and jamming 

myself on all the time... ?” 

—Captain Ahab in Moby Dick, by 
Herman Melville 
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obert Dole would not give in. Looking 

ghastly, his eyes glittering be- 
hind a sallow mask of TV makeup, 
Dole began a last-ditch 30-min. ap- 
peal to the voters of Illinois. Min- 
utes into the live broadcast, the 
| screen went black. Like Captain 
Ahab, who laughed when a freak 
storm reversed his ship's compass, 
Dole remained eerily serene. Ad- 
versity and bad luck had become so 
familiar they were almost old 
friends. He kept on going. 

Dole’s personality has always 
been the real problem underlying 
his candidacy; his complex pres- 
ence overshadowed his policies 
and views on issues. Even before 
George Bush trounced him last 
week, Dole’s campaign had be- 
come a psychodrama: How far 
would he go in his relentless 
quest? In Washington, Senate colleagues 
delicately urged him to be “positive”; they 
didn’t want the brilliant and witty minor- 
ity leader to come off like an obsessed sea 
captain stalking the Great White Whale. 

Dole had never been able to mask his 
anger: his valid arguments against Bush 
kept getting ensnared in personal discon- 
tent. Advisers who implored him to stop 
missed the point. He couldn't. On the 

















Sailing Against the Wind 


Like Captain Ahab, Bob Dole seems driven by his quest 


campaign trail, he had trained himself to 
describe his crippling war injury so mat- 
ter-of-factly that people forgot how deepa 
psychological scar it had left. His all- 
consuming political drive had been forged 
in hardship, pain and solitude. Fiercely 
independent and iron-willed, Dole really 
trusted only his own judgment. Not sur- 
prisingly, he failed to assemble a first-rate 
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Seeking the lee shore: the candidate moves on to Wisconsin 
For one week, the radiant smile of a young man in love. 





organization. “It’s not that we're falling 
apart now,” said a veteran last week. “It’s 
that we were never together.” 

When Dole came close to carrying 
New Hampshire, he briefly seemed 
transformed. For one week, he wore the 
radiant, goofy smile of a young man in 
love. His campaign badly miscalculated, 
and Bush prevailed instead. Neither 
Dole nor his shaky organization recov- 
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Close encounter. Although George Bush had 
adamantly rejected Bob Dole’s challenge toa se- 
ries of debates in Illinois, both wound up at sep- 
arate events at Knox College in Galesburg, site 
of a Lincoln-Douglas clash. Fearful of an am- 
bush, Bush’s men dispatched a staffer with a walkie-talkie to 
watch Dole. When Dole finished his event and headed to- 
ward where Bush was giving his dinner speech, the staffer 
frantically radioed, “He’s on his way over!” 

Bush was flashed a prearranged signal. Quickly wrapping 
up his remarks and shaking hands on the fly, he hurried into 


ered. Soon after, Dole mocked himself, 
joking that he had worked on his Inau- 
gural Address instead of strategy. Along 
with his sense of humor, Dole regained 
his fatalism, resentment and mistrust: 
those instincts, at least, had never let 
him down. 

Dole began teasing the press corps 
about David Owen, the friend who re- 
signed after questions arose about Eliza- 
beth Dole’s blind trust. He developed a 
comic riff, joking that Owen was secretly 
dividing up his wife's trust fund with Gen- 

| eral Noriega. There was an edge: Dole 
was brooding that he had been 
forced to sacrifice his friend 
while even after Iran-contra 
broke, the Vice President had 
held on to staffers with alleged 
links to the scandal. The compar- 
ison became another haunting 
symbol of life’s unfairness. 

After the crushing Super 
Tuesday defeat, several senior 
aides prepared for a dignified 
withdrawal. Dole wasn’t ready to 
quit, and he fought it furiously. 
“Others may be advising you,” he 
snarled to reporters in Madison, 
Wis., “but they haven't been ad- 
vising me.” No one dared tell 
Dole directly to get out. He is not 
a man to be confronted. 

Last Wednesday morning, 
after his defeat in Illinois, Dole 
returned to the Senate floor, too proud to 
appear vulnerable or idle. When col- 
leagues warmly welcomed him to their 
fold, he snapped, “I'm not back.” Serenity 
has never come easily to Dole. “If you're 
out there and you've been twisting in the 
wind for six or seven months and you 
start to smell a little,” he said in Chicago, 
“then maybe somebody has to cut the 
rope.” —By Alessandra Stanley/Washington 
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On the Grapevine 





same for Simon. That helps both sides get around the $1,000 
limit and increases the matching funds available to Simon. 


Paper ties. Many natives wondered why the Chicago 7ri- 
hbune endorsed Al Gore, who was at the bottom of the paper’s 
polls. But Editor Jim Squires is a close friend of Gore’s and 
talks with him regularly. The relationship dates back to the 
early 1970s, when Gore worked for Squires as a cub reporter 
on the Nashville Tennessean. The top editors of the Atlanta 
Constitution and Orlando Sentinel also worked with Gore in 
Nashville, and both papers likewise endorsed him. 


his limousine. Dole got lost on the way to the dinner and then 
was blocked by the Bush motorcade. In a scene that summed 
up his campaign, Dole was left wanly waving at the depart- 
ing Bush. 


What's in a name? The Secret Service's secret code names for 
the candidates tend to be apt. Albert Gore is known as “Saw- 
horse,” reflecting his stolid, down-home style, and George 
Bush is called “Timber Wolf,” evoking his slightly frenetic 
doggedness. Jesse Jackson's moniker is a bit more mysterious: 
“Pontiac.” Says an agent of his superiors: “It was probably 
just something they came up with one day over lunch.” Or 
perhaps it has something to do with the ads that tout, “We 
build excitement.” 


Swapping numbers. Pau! Simon and Bruce Babbitt have qui- 
etly struck a deal. In a maneuver arranged by a Babbitt aide, 
some Simon supporters who have reached the $1,000 dona- 
tion ceiling are contributing to Babbitt’s campaign on the 
condition that an equal number of Babbitt donors do the 
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A Futile Veto on Civil Rights 





he bill on his desk, Ronald Reagan 

thundered, “would vastly and unjusti- 
fiably expand the power of the Federal 
Government” and could even strike a 
blow against religious liberty. It was the 
kind of veto message that in years past the 
President could almost always make 
stick. But last week nobody except the 
Moral Majority, some business 
groups and a handful of conserva- 
tive Senators was listening, and 
the most they could do was put 
off a Senate vote overriding the 
veto of the Civil Rights Restora- 
tion Act until early this week. Few 
in Congress or the White House 
have much doubt that both cham- 
bers will vote by a top-heavy ma- 
jority to make the bill law. Minne- 
sota Republican Senator Rudy 
Boschwitz predicted that “the veto 
will be overridden handily.” 

That will end what civil rights 
groups regard as a four-year ham- 
stringing of enforcement of the 
laws barring discrimination on the 
basis of race, sex, age or handicap. 
In its 1984 Grove City College v. Bell deci- 
sion, the Supreme Court ruled that those 
laws were not intended to apply to entire 
institutions that receive federal aid, such 
as colleges, hospitals and corporations, 
but only to particular programs. Thus a 
university laboratory that received feder- 
al research grants could not discriminate, 
but the same university's history depart- 
ment that got no cash from Washington 








Congress prepares to override Reagan on a bipartisan bill 


could. Legislators howled that the court 
was misinterpreting the intent of Con- 
gress, and began a bipartisan effort to 
make that intent unmistakable: if any 
part of an institution gets federal money, 
no part can discriminate. 

Reagan said he agreed with that prin- 


ciple. His main objection to the Restora- | 





Grove City College: now the law's intent should be clear 


tion Act was that it contained ambiguous 
language that could be interpreted to allow 
federal dictation to small businesses and 
even churches and synagogues. Some foes 
of the bill took up the cry and unloosed 
a barrage of phone calls to Capitol Hill. 
Jerry Falwell’s Moral Majority charged, 
somewhat hysterically, that the bill could 
force churches to hire a “practicing, active 
homosexual drug addict with AIDS to be a 








teacher or youth pastor.” Some main- 
stream religious groups scoffed at these 
fears as chimeras. Even most Republicans 
seemed less impressed by the evangelical 
broadsides than by the dangers of voting 
against anything called a civil rights act in 
an election year. Moreover, however valid 
Reagan’s technical objections might be, 
they were undermined by his reputation 
for indifference or even hostility to civil 
rights enforcement. 

Two years ago the outcome might 
have been different. From 1981 through 
1986, Reagan vetoed 59 bills; only six of 
those vetoes were overridden. In 
addition, the mere threat of a veto 
caused Congress either to kill or to 
rewrite many bills. But since the 
Democrats gained control of the 
Senate in the 1986 elections, it has 
been Congress that has been im- 
posing its will on the President. 
Reagan has swallowed many con- 
gressional actions of which he 
strongly disapproved—the mili- 
tary-spending cuts forced by last 
year’s budget compromise, for ex- 
ample—rather than risk what he 
knew would be futile vetoes. 

The civil rights veto is only his 
fourth since the start of 1987, and 
almost surely will be the third to be 
overturned, Reagan’s batting aver- 
age may soon fall even further. He is 
now threatening to reject a bill that would 
require the Administration to report to 
Congress within 48 hours of launching 
any covert military operations. Nonethe- 
less, the Senate passed the bill last week 
71 to 19—well over the two-thirds vote 
needed to kill a veto. —-By George J. Church. 
Reported by Ted Gup and Barrett Seaman/ 
Washington 
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“Don’t Shoot!” 


Death ofa racing promoter 





world-renowned speed racer turned 

millionaire sports promoter, Mickey 
Thompson took a daring attitude toward 
trouble. Last November he remarked to 
friends in the Los Angeles area that some 
“nut” had been phoning him with death 
threats. “Mickey told me that some 
cuckoos were calling him at home,” 
recalled Ernie Alvarado, who knew 
Thompson for 30 years. “He thought 
he knew who it was. I asked if he 
had called the police, and he just 
said it was taken care of.” 

Thompson was wrong. Early one 
morning last week, as he and his wife 
Trudy prepared to leave their estate 
in the private community of Brad- 
bury, Calif., to drive to their office in 
Anaheim, they were ambushed. Po- 
lice believe that two men arrived on 
bicycles and killed Thompson, 59, 
with shots to the head and torso. A 








awoke to Trudy Thompson’s desperate 
cries of “Don’t shoot, don’t shoot!” Mo- 
ments later Trudy, 41, lay dead. 

The double assassination stunned the 
racing world. Known as the “Speed 
King,” Thompson had established nearly 
500 racing and endurance records and 
had set the standards for three genera- 
tions of hot rodders. In 1960 he became 
the first American to travel over 400 
m.p.h. on land when his specially de- 





Before the tragedy: Thompson with his wife Trudy 








neighbor, stirred by the gunplay, A mysterious end toa daredevil’ life. 


signed four-engine Challenger I clocked 
406.6 m.p.h. at the Bonneville Salt Flats in 
Utah. He started Mickey Thompson En- 
terprises, a custom auto-parts manufac- 
turer, in Long Beach, Calif. Ten years ago 
Thompson branched into sports promo- 
tion and became the leading sponsor of 
motor-sports events at arenas like the Los 
Angeles Coliseum, the Rose Bowl and 
Anaheim Stadium. However, his partner- 
ship with Promoter Mike Goodwin dis- 
solved into a bitter series of multi- 
million-dollar lawsuits. In May 
1986, Thompson won a judgment 
against Goodwin ultimately totaling 
almost $800,000. Goodwin declared 
bankruptcy later that year and 
failed to pay up. 

Investigators apparently have 
not determined a motive for the 
crime. Just three days before 
the shootings, Thompson mentioned 
another death threat to his friend 
but still did not contact the police. 
The disregard for danger that 
marked Thompson's driving career 
may have led to his death in his own 
front yard. a 
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feasted The Classic Honeymooners 
n Videocassette. 








Now see the Great One ina 
whole new light. 


They didn't call Jackie Gleason a — 
One” for nothing. He earned that ti 
creating some of the most ae 
comedy in television history. As 
Ralph Kramden, he “af i! 
down the house with 
every “Bang, Zoom’ and 























“You're a regular riot, 
lice? 

And now that THE ; ps a 
HONEYMOONERS ~ « 
are on video- ¢ 
cassette, you G 
can enjoy that Wh, 


loudmouth bus 
driver from 

















Brooklyn, his wise- 

cracking wife and ® “se 

their best friends * 

whenever you want. ng 
Because now all of the 

classic halFhour episodes 

that have kept you laughing for [| 

over 30 years are available exclusively 

from the CBS VIDEO LIBRARY. You won't miss 

a single “Hey Ralphie Boy!” or “To the moon!” 

It all begins with “TV or Not TV” which pits 

Ralph against Norton when they decide to 


split the cost of a television set and then battle 


in a war Of wits over what to watch. In “Funny 
Money” you'll see Ralph get rich quick and 


Your first 3-episode videocassette, only 


VIDEO LIBRARY 1400 North Fruitricige Ave. Terre Haute, IN 47811 
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then poor again, but not before turning Ed 
into his uniformed chauffeur. And in “The 
Golfer” Ralph tries to learn the game over- 
‘i — with outlandish golfers’ togs. 
all yours on your first 3-episode 
"ies Complete, uncut and 
with no commercial interrup- 
Wy” nearly 1% hours of en- 
bse for only $4.95. 
As aseries sub- 
scriber, you'll receive 
a different video- 
cassette con- 
taining 3 more 
Classic episodes 
about every 6 
weeks, all pack- 
aged in a special 
collectors’ slipcase. 
Take 10 days to pre- 
view each one; pay 
just $29.95 plus $2.45 
shipping and handling 























| | keep. There's no minimum 
ul to buy and you can cancel 
your subscription anytime. 

Just mail the coupon below. 
Or for faster service call toll- § 
free (credit card orders only) im 
1-800-CBS-4804 (in Indiana, 
call 1-800-742-1200). Either 
way will start a “regular riot" 


at your house. 
$495 


(plus shipping and 7 with subscription) 
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THE MERCEDES-BENZ 190 CLASS: 
THE AUTOMOBILE EVERY SPORTS SEDAN 
WANTS TO BE WHEN IT GROWS UP. 


It has been written that the Mercedes-Benz 190 
Class “...will challenge some of the finest 
sporting sedans in the world on just about 
any road you choose.”* Words des- 
tined to leap to life the first 
time you choose a likely 
road and storm it in a 190 
Class sedan. 

But Mercedes-Benz 
engineers have never believed in building one- 
dimensional automobiles. The 190 Class repays 
your investment—and separates itself from to- 
day’ legions of single-minded sports sedans—by 
promising infinitely more for your money than 
occasional moments of driving nirvana. 

Such as a permanent sense of auto- 
motive integrity. Proceeding outward from a 
steel vault of a body structure, through tech- 
nology that system for system may be the most 
fully developed in the automotive world, to fit 
and finish that prompted Car and Driver to ask, 
“Why is it that Benzes fit together better than 
anything else in the world?” 

Producing, in turn, an aura of driving 
civilization unique not only among sports sedans 
but among all automobiles. Matching such ex- 
ploits as triple-digit test-track maximums with 


velvety running smoothness. Blending sports car 


*Road & Track © 1988 Mercedes-Benz of N.A.. Inc., Montvale, NJ. 











cornering power with a gentle ride. So reducing 


friction between airstream and automobile at 


You inhabit a cab- 
in styled not to indulge driv- 
ing fantasies but ergonomically 
devised to serve driving needs. Com- 
prehensively outfitted. Soothingly restful. And 
as its built-in SRS Supplemental Restraint Sys- 
tem with drivers-side air bag attests, soothingly 
safety-minded. 

And having joined the driving elite as 
a Mercedes-Benz owner, you join an ownership 
elite that affords pleasures no sports sedan can 
match. As in long-term ownership satisfaction 
so satisfying that more Mercedes-Benz owners 
would buy again than would owners of any other 
make. Which may help explain why Mercedes- 
Benz cars as a line—and regardless of age— 
have retained a higher percentage of original 
value than any other make sold in America. 

The 190 Class: proof that your automo- 
tive judgment can be very grown up, while your 


automotive enthusiasm remains very young. 


Engineered like no other car in the world 





Let SI: host your summer games. 


What does it feel like to match ss against a You can do as much as you want— or as little— 
pro athlete? To ride ice-cold Rocky Mountain rapids? all for only $1295." includ- 
Find out this summer at Sports Illustrated's ing deluxe accommoda- 
SportsWeek’— the ultimate sports vacation. tions and superb meals, 
From our location in spectacular Vail, Colorado, For more information, visit y 
you can have the unlimited sports fun Ask Mr. Foster office, or call toll free 
you've only imagined. Tennis, golf, Sp orts 1-800-777-7771. 
rafting, horseback riding, hiking and fi SportsWeek. Where you re the 


much more. Plus, our celebrity aimed luetrated participant in the most exciting summer 
games of 1988. 


letes will join you throughout the week. 








‘Hullabaloo on the Hudson 

















Questions over a racial attack unsettle a sleepy town 


W appingers Falls is so ordinary that it 
could serve as a set for the old tele- 
vision show Twilight Zone. Eighty miles 
up the Hudson River from New York 
City, the Dutchess County town has an 
unassuming 1950s air. A highway strip of 
car dealerships and fast-food joints leads 
into a village centered on a grassy park 
with a bandstand. A sign on Main Street 
announces Saturday-night bingo at St. 
Mary’s Church. The biggest employer is 
IBM. The second biggest is New York 
State, which maintains a scattering of 
prisons and hospitals in the area. 

And like a Twilight Zone set, Wap- 
pingers Falls (pop. 5,000) has become the 
scene of a netherworld nightmare, a place 





where reality seems as distorted as a fun- 
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| Mystery in Wappingers Falls: an ordinary village, a netherworid nightmare 


conference and identified a Dutchess 
County assistant district attorney as one 
of her attackers. That set the stage for a 
catch-22 impasse: the lawyers refuse to 
provide evidence until arrests are made, 
while law-enforcement officials say they 
cannot arrest anyone without evidence. 
Meanwhile, a swirl of questions revolves 
around the Dec. 2 suicide of a part-time 
policeman; the withdrawal from the case 
by the local district attorney, who cited an 
unspecified conflict of interest; and a his- 
tory of violence in the Brawley family. 
Against this backdrop, an eccentric 
cast of characters has been winding its way 
through the Wappingers Falls mystery ina 
human tapestry worthy of Tom Wolfe’s 
novel The Bonfire of the Vanities. Comedi- 











Tawana Brawley, right, won't talk, and the investigation stalls. 


house mirror. Last Nov. 24 Tawana Braw- 
ley, a 15-year-old black girl, got off a bus on 
Route 9 and disappeared. Four days later 
the onetime cheerleader was found in a 
daze, crawling into a garbage bag in the 
backyard of her family’s former apartment 
complex. Her hair was crudely cropped, her 
body smeared with dog feces, her chest in- 
scribed in charcoal with the letters KKK and 
the word NIGGER. At the hospital, a black 
policeman asked Brawley, “Who did it?” 
She reached for his badge and scrawled on a 
piece of paper, “white cop.” 

Brawley gave a disjointed story of be- 
ing sexually assaulted in the woods by six 
white men. Shortly afterward, black ac- 
tivists from New York City arrived in 
Wappingers Falls to take charge of the 
case. On their advice, Brawley clammed 
up, refusing to provide investigators with 
further details. In the ensuing months, the 
case exploded into a statewide political 
and racial controversy, bathed in a glow 
of national publicity. 

In a stunning and unexpected turn, 
last week Brawley’s lawyers called a news 


an Bill Cosby and Edward 
Lewis, publisher of Es- 
sence magazine, teamed 
up to offer a $25,000 re- 
ward for information in 
the case. Boxing Champi- 
on Mike Tyson spent six 
hours with Brawley, dur- 
ing which, he said, they did not discuss 
what had happened; he did bestow his 
$30,000 diamond-studded Rolex watch 
upon her. Black Muslim Leader Louis Far- 
rakhan fiew in from Chicago to address 
busloads of protesters transported upstate 
from New York City. 

The publicity has been orchestrated 
by Brawley Lawyers Alton Maddox and 
Vernon Mason, veterans of New York 
City’s race-drenched politics, and Pente- 
costal Minister Al Sharpton, a rabble- 
rouser from Brooklyn who calls New 
York Governor Mario Cuomo a racist 
and has likened State Attorney General 
Robert Abrams, special prosecutor in the 
case, to Hitler. Sharpton even contends 
| that the assault is part of a racist plot 
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linked to the Irish Republican Army. 

Although the rhetoric surrounding 
the case crackles with racial tension, rela- 
tions in Wappingers Falls, where whites 
outnumber blacks 10 to 1, may be little 
different from those in most small towns 
in America. “I’m proud of this communi- 
ty,” says Sherwood Thompson, 59, the 
only black in Dutchess County’s 35-mem- 
ber legislature. “It should not be painted 
as a hotbed of racism, although racism 
is here.” Cheryl Chapman, a black gas- 
station clerk, searches her memory in 
vain for any racial incident. She and her 
husband have happily raised four sons in 
a mostly white subdivision and a mostly 
white school. “I don’t disbelieve Tawana’s 


| story,” she said. “But I don’t believe a 


whole community should be indicted. It’s 
been a friendly place to me.” 

At O'Toole’s var, across from the 
Pennypincher Thrift Shop, shamrocks gai- 
ly adorn the walls, but the mood is somber. 
Talk of the case centers on Brawley’s moth- 
er's boyfriend, Ralph King, 40, a burly bus 
driver who served seven years in prison for 
killing his first wife. Brawley had told 
friends she was in trouble with King and 
didn’t want to go home. “It’s all a family af- 
fair; that’s the general feeling,” said Bar- 
tender Tom Croshier. “I’ve been here all 
my life. I've never seen any racial problems 











in this village.” But hardly had Croshier 

spoken than a patron, a local quarry work- 

er, began muttering about the “nigger”— 

King—who had “gotten off” with a prison 
| sentence too short for the patron’s liking. 

Although Wappingers Falls’ racial rec- 
ord was clean, at least before the Brawley 
case, disturbing events 
have occurred in nearby 
counties. Charges were 
dismissed against two 
white policemen who 
killed a black teenager 
with a choke hold after a 
1986 disturbance al a 
Wallkill movie theater. 
Black and Hispanic in- 
mates at the Orange 
County jail reported that 
they were assaulted last 
November by guards 
wielding hoses, but an in- 
ternal investigation ab- 
solved the guards. 

Baptist Minister Saul 
Williams argues that Brawley’s lawyers 
“feel a need to turn on all the lights so they 
make sure nothing is hidden.” But the con- 
frontational strategy has alienated black 
politicians and some civil rights groups. 
Conrad Lynn, a prominent black lawyer, 
charges that Brawley has been made into a 
“political football.” As a grand-jury investi- 
gation enters its fourth week in Poughkeep- 
sie, prosecutors are still baffled. “The trail is 
growing cold,” Cuomo warned recently. “If 
the Brawleys don’t come forward, weare not 
going to get this case prosecuted.” Without 
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the key testimony of the victim, the pains- 
| taking investigation is likely to grind on for 

at least six months—possibly to an incon- 
| clusive end. —By Margot Hornblower/ 
Wappingers Falls 
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OTHER CAR COMPANIES PUT THEIR 
RACING TECHNOLOGY INTO THEIR PASSENGER CARS. 
AT SAAB, WE GO A STEP FURTHER. 
WE PUT IN THE ACTUAL ENGINE. 


On the top: one of the Barber-Saab Pro Series drivers bringing home the bacon with his turb¢ charged, 
16-valve, twin-overhead cam, fuel-injected, two-liter, high-performance Saab engine. 

On the bottom: one of the thousands of Saab 9000 Turbo owners bringing home the groceries with the 
very same engine. 

An engine that, when you're getting on a parkway, can get you from 0 to 60 in a reassuring 7.6 seconds. 
An engine whose turbocharger allows you to “pass” with confidence. 

But this kind of “active safety” isn’t the only reason why we at Saab feel a car as elegant as the 9000 
should have such a spirited engine. With a rallying history that dates back to Saab’s birth in 1949, we've always 


been firm believers in the sheer joy of driving. 
You see, at Saab, building cars isn’t something we do just for a living. SAAB 
It’s more of a way of life. The most i ever built 


luding taxe ense harges or options. Pnees 
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CIVIL RIGHTS Jordan meets the press 


| Victory for 
Deaf Power 


“It is a historic moment for 
deaf people around the world.” 
So said a jubilant Irving King 
Jordan last week, in words and 
sign language, after being 
named president of Gallaudet 
University, the nation’s only 
institution of higher learning 
for the hearing impaired. Jor- 
dan, 44, who is deaf, was ap- 
pointed after a week of student 


protests and class boycotts 
sparked by the naming of Eli- 
sabeth Ann Zinser, who is 


sound of hearing. Zinser, 48, 
resigned after only two days in 
office. Board Chairwoman 
Jane Bassett Spilman also re- 
signed, to clear the way for an- 
other student demand: the for- 
mation of a new board with a 
majority of deaf people 


WASHINGTON 


Capitol Hill 
Sweatshop 


Deep in the bowels of the 
building, the employees toil 
in cramped, poorly ventilated 
rooms, working up to 70 hours 
a week without overtime. A 
| Dickensian tale about a 19th 
century sweatshop? Hardly 
| The scene takes place in 
| the mail “folding room” of 
the U.S. House of Representa- 
tives, where workers have long 
complained about “prison-like” 
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conditions of employment 

The quiet scandal, uncov- 
ered by the Washington news- 
paper Roll Call, exists because 
Congress may constitutionally 
exempt itself from compliance 
with its own laws. As a result, 
congressional employees are 
not covered by fair-labor laws 
and civil rights legislation. 
Thus workers in the folding 
room do not receive any pay 
for the overtime hours they 
spend stuffing envelopes with 
legislators’ free mailings 

Under an amendment pro- 
posed by Texas Republican 
Steve Bartlett, Congress may 
be forced to provide better 
working conditions. The mea- 
sure would bring more than 
1,000 Capitol Hill employees, 
including grounds keepers, 
plumbers and mail-room 
workers, under the protection 
of the fair-employment act 


DEFENSE 


Hot New Armor 
For the Abrams 


As American MI Abrams 
tanks maneuver through war 
games on the West German 
plain, NATO strategists worry 
about how to protect them 
from increasingly powerful So- 
viet antitank missiles. Last 
week the Army announced the 
development of an armor that 
will give the Abrams far better 
combat survivability. ““This 
isn't a 10% upgrade in protec- 
tion, this is a 100% upgrade,” 
said Phillip Karber, a vice 





DEFENSE Abrams tanks in West Germany 
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president of the weapons-test- 
ing BDM Corp. and an expert 
on tanks. The new armor, con- 
taining depleted uranium en- 
cased in steel, will not reduce 
the tank’s top speed of 42 
m.p.h. The Pentagon says that 
the uranium, a residue of the 
weapons’ production process, 
will expose crewmen to only a 
slight radiation dose that poses 
no health hazard. The first of 
2,499 newly armored tanks is 
scheduled to clatter off the as- 
sembly line in October 


Locking Away 
The Files 


From 1948 until 1976, the FBI 
conducted a campaign of 
break-ins and infiltration 
against the Socialist Workers 
Party and the Young Socialist 
Alliance, two Trotskyite orga- 
nizations. Two years ago, a 
federal judge castigated the bu- 
reau for violating the constitu- 
tional rights of both groups by 
illegally assembling nearly 10 
million files on their members 
Last week, in the final act ofa 
15-year legal battle, the Justice 
Department dropped its ap- 
peal of a 1987 court order that 
barred the Government from 
using the information in those 
surveillance reports. 

The US. Office of Person- 
nel Management and other 
agencies had contended that 
not utilizing the material 
might impede their investiga- 
tions of the “suitability, reli- 


FLORIDA Lee Grant, in living color 





ability and loyalty” of appli- 
cants for sensitive federal jobs 
Following abandonment of the 
appeal, Attorney Leonard 
Boudin, who represented the 
Socialist Workers, called the 


| case a “laboratory dissection of 


the Government's attempt to 
destroy a political party.” 


FLORIDA 


The Dress of 
A Salesman 


For 35 years Lee Grant of Sar- 
asota, Fla., collected a wallful 
of “Salesman of the Year” 
plaques for his skill at moving 
Fords and Buicks off the lot. 
But when the new president of 
the local dealership issued a 
strict dress code requiring all 
used-car salesmen to wear 
sport coats, Grant decided to 
make his own fashion state- 
ment. He went out and bought 
two eye-torturing sport coats— 
a screaming fuchsia and a 
rainbow plaid—to go with his 
gray and green slacks. Already 
annoyed by Grant’s frequent 
catnaps and snacking on the 
job, Dealer Conrad Darby 
fired one of his best salesmen. 
Catnaps notwithstanding, 
Grant did not take this lying 
down. Claiming that Darby 
had forced out all but two 
salesmen over age 40 since tak- 
ing control of the business four 
years ago, Grant, 64, is suing 
him for age discrimination and 
seeking $1 million in damages. 
Says Grant: “He just wanted to 
get rid of all of us old fellows.” 
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PANAMA 





World 


Kiss, Kiss, 
Bang, Bang 





Noriega thwarts a coup, then tries 


to negotiate a slick, and safe, departure 


or General Manuel 

Antonio Noriega, 

the crisis seemed to 

grow more desper- 
ate by the day. As Panama 
suffered through a worsen- 
ing cash crunch and con- 
tinuing street protests, the 
strongman faced a revolt 
by some officers of the 
once unswervingly loyal 
Panamanian Defense 
Forces. The rebellion 
erupted shortly after dawn 
last Wednesday: residents 
living near Noriega’s Pan- 
ama City headquarters 
heard the crack of gunfire 
from inside the iron-gated 
compound. Reports of a coup quickly 
swept the capital. The rumors grew until 
9:30 a.m., when Noriega appeared at a 
window and waved. Wearing a white 
guayabera sport shirt, the general later 
ventured out of the building to talk with 
reporters. Asked what the gunfire had 
been about, he pressed his fingers to his 
lips and replied, “Just kisses. Kisses for 
journalists.” 

But as Noriega’s frozen smile suggest- 
ed, the shots could not be dismissed so 
easily. Led by five officers, including Col- 
onel Leonidas Macias, chief of the nation- 
al police, the mutiny marked a milestone 
in an opposition drive, supported if not 
engineered by the U.S., to force Noriega 
from power. “This explodes the myth that 
the armed forces are united behind Norie- 
ga.” said a knowledgeable Panamanian in 
Washington. “Now he can’t be sure of 
anyone’s loyalty. The thugs have started 
to fight among themselves.” 

Even as he publicly shrugged off the 
coup attempt, Noriega was negotiating 
with the U.S. State Department and do- 
mestic opposition leaders for a deal that 
would allow him to step down with some 
assurances of safety. William Walker, 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of State for 
Central America, flew to Panama City 
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After the ouster attempt 


s with Deputy Legal Adviser 
Michael Kozak. Afler a 
promising start, the talks 
= stalled when the emissaries 
refused to guarantee that 
President Reagan would 
sign an Executive Order 
quashing drug-trafficking 
indictments that two grand 
juries brought against No- 
riega last month. In Wash- 
ington officials denied re- 
ports that White House 
Chief of Staff Howard Bak- 
er was prepared toenter the 
talks as Reagan's personal 
envoy 

Noriega also sought a 
deal with the National 
Civic Crusade, a coalition of business and 
professional groups that has demanded 
the general's departure. In return for step- 
ping down as military chief, Noriega ap- 
parently wants to remain in Panama and 
to have a voice in reshaping the armed 
forces and the government. Crusade 
members insist that the general leave the 
country permanently 

Heightening the pressure on Noriega’s 
opponents, Panama declared a national 
“state of urgency” to boost the govern- 
ment’s power, but Panamanians were 
pointedly assured that their constitutional 
rights would not be suspended. The decree 
said the country was locked in an “unde- 
clared war” with the U.S. and with politi- 
cal foes at home 

On one point all sides agreed: Norie- 
ga’s five-year reign as Panama's strong- 
man seems to be near an end. Support for 
the general has withered rapidly since 
President Eric Arturo Delvalle tried to 
dismiss him as chief of the Defense Forces 
last month. When Noriega flexed his 
muscle by engineering Delvalle’s ouster 
instead, Washington responded by heed- 
ing Delvalle’s plea for a freeze on some 
$50 million in Panamanian funds in U.S 
banks and imposed other sanctions as 
well. The moves forced Panama to shut its 





Ready for trouble: heavily equipped riot police patrol! 


banks, slowing down a once fast-paced 
economy and driving thousands, from 
doctors to dockworkers, into the streets to 
demand Noriega’s departure 
| 


he protests flared ominously early 
last week after the government 
failed to meet a $34 million pay- 
roll for 130,000 public employees 
Each received a check that was initially 
uncashable, along with the right to pay a 


discount price for a bag containing rice, 





beans, salt and other basic foods meant to 
feed a family of five for a week. Outraged 
workers poured the salt on office steps 
and chanted anti- Noriega slogans. Firing 
tear gas and bird shot, riot police broke up 
demonstrations at the Education Ministry 
in Panama City and in the ports of Balboa | 
and Cristobal. A day later doctors and 
nurses at two state-run hospitals hurled 
rocks at police and then fled inside. Show- 
ers of Molotov cocktails, stones and chairs 
rained on the troops from windows when 
they gave chase. Soldiers fired tear gas at 
the retreating demonstrators 

The confrontations scarcely matched 
the anger that exploded after the coup 
attempt. Emboldened by rumors that 
Noriega had been toppled, some Panama- 
nians went on a protest spree that degen- 
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erated into sporadic rioting. While some 
neighborhoods stayed calm in Panama 
City, streets and alleys in others were 


thick with smoke from burning mounds of 


garbage, tires and trees. Looters set fire to 
shops and a department store near Norie- 
ga’s headquarters. Striking utility workers 
deepened the gloom. Power-company 
employees cut electric service; telephone 
lines went dead 
To restore order, Noriega sent soldiers 
| armed with M-16 rifles into the streets 
| The troops cleared roads and kept crowds 
| from collecting. The military took over all 
public utilities, restored most electricity 
service and reopened telephone lines 
As a measure of calm returned to the 
capital, observers tried to piece together 
how the coup attempt had developed. In- 
formed sources said the plotters contacted 
at least one high-ranking U.S. military of- 
ficer before the attempt and originally 
intended to move against Noriega on 
Wednesday night. Perhaps fearful that 
their plans might leak, they struck in the 
morning instead. But the hastily planned 
attempt was a study in failure 
Led by Major Fernando Quesada, the 
conspirators arrived at Noriega’s head- 
quarters on Panama City’s Avenue A while 
their quarry was at another military com- 


a Panama City street during a night of clashes with antigovernment protesters 


pound. Troops loyal to Noriega had little 
difficulty in capturing the muddled plot- 
ters. At one point Quesada was taken be- 
fore a company of crack troops to be intro- 
duced as their new leader. Instead, a loyal 
officer barked out, “This man wants to 
overthrow Comandante Noriega. Arrest 


him!" When Noriega arrived in his bullet- 








proof Mercedes at 8:15 a.m., the brief rebel- 
lion was over. In the aftermath, at least 30 
people were taken into custody. Noriega 
used the attempt to force five ranking mili- 
tary officers into retirement. Included was 
Colonel Bernardo Barrera, who stepped 
down as head of military intelligence 

In Washington the Administration 
remained determined to keep the pressure 
on Noriega. Questioned during a White 
House photo session, President Reagan 
told reporters, “We do want Noriega out 
of there and a return to a civilian demo 
cratic government.” As the crisis deep 
ened, Spain confirmed that it would offer 
political asylum to the general, provided 
that the U.S. agreed not to demand his ex- 
tradition. Spanish Prime Minister Felipe 
Gonzalez was expected to discuss the 
Panamanian situation this week during a 
visit to Costa Rica. If Noriega does go 
abroad, he might settle first in Spain and 
eventually in France, where he is believed 
to own a Paris apartment and a home in 
the south. Noriega reportedly wants full 
access to his Swiss bank accounts, which 
are believed to hold millions in drug-traf- 
ficking profits 


ith the strongman’s departure 
possibly looming, some experts 
are worried about the shape a 
post-Noriega Panama will 
take. “Nobody is looking at who will be left 
in the general's absence,” says a Panama- 
nian in the U.S. who wants Noriega to quit 
“People say Noriega isa thug, but there isa 
group in the army that is far worse 
The State Department prefers to play 
down such concerns. “At some point, this 
has to become an entirely Panamanian 
matter,” one diplomat says. “We keep 
stressing that Panama should return to 
democracy, but it really is their responsi- 


bility to decide on details.” Yet Wash 
ington cannot simply walk away from 
Panama once Noriega goes. Having 


brought the general to his knees, the U.S 
will have to help the country return to 
normal By John Greenwald. 
Reported by Ricardo Chavira/Washington and 
John Moody/Panama City 
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Tow-away zone: a demonstrator adds a parking meter to flaming debris 
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| The unthinkable: mourners hide to escape gunfire and hand grenades from the assailant 


NORTHERN IRELAND 


Terror in the Cemetery 


An I.R.A. funeral brings death, another funeral and more deaths 


t first the funeral seemed to be at 
least a melancholic pause in the 
long and bloody struggle between UI- 
ster’s Protestants and Roman Catholics 
On the eve of St. Patrick’s Day last 
week, an estimated 5,000 people had 
gathered at Belfast's Catholic Milltown 
Cemetery to bury three members of the 
outlawed Irish Republican Army, the 
organization dedicated to uniting Brit- 
ish-ruled Northern Ireland with the 
Irish Republic. The LR.A. trio had been 
gunned down March 6 by a unit of Brit- 
ain’s Special Air Service regiment in Gi- 
braltar, where, the British government 
said, the three had planned a terrorist 
bombing 
As the coffins were being lowered 
into the earth, the crack of gun- 
shots and the thud of hand gre- 
nades echoed over the grave 
markers. Panicked mourners 
dived to the ground or crouched 
behind tombstones. Pistol in 
one hand, a bearded man 
hurled several more grenades 
into the throng and fired at the 
bereaved. As the injured stag- 
gered away in shock or cowered 
in terror, a group of enraged 
mourners pursued the retreating 
attacker, caught him several 
hundred yards away and beat 
him severely before he was res- 
cued and arrested by men of 
the Royal Ulster Constabulary 
(R.U.C.), the Northern Ireland 
| police force. After his arrest, ac- 
cording to police sources, the 
terrorist asked, “How many of 


34 





the bastards did I kill?” The answer 
three people dead. Some 60 others were 
injured, four seriously 

Even in Ulster, with its long history 
of anger and bloodshed, an attack on a 
funeral had seemed unthinkable. The 
incident raised worries not only in Bel- 
fast but also in London about a fresh 
cycle of sectarian violence: before the 
cemetery attack 14 civilians and mem- 
bers of the security forces had been 
killed in Ulster this year. In an effort to 
head off terrorist reprisals, Tom King, 
Britain’s Secretary of State for Northern 
Ireland, pleaded with both sides to 
avoid “revenge and retaliation”; other- 
wise, he said, “the mad cycle of violence 
will go on and on.” 





On the run: the gunman pauses to fire athis enraged pursuers 





An unheeded plea to avoid “revenge and retaliation.” 





His appeal went unheeded. Two 
days after the Milltown attack, a 21- 
year-old Protestant woman, with no 
known connections to the security 
forces, was shot dead near the Irish bor- 
der on Friday. Her 24-year-old boy- 
friend was wounded in the same attack. 
The IRA has claimed responsibility for 
the shootings. An even uglier incident 
soon followed. On Saturday, during the 
funeral procession for one of the Mill- 
town cemetery victims, an angry crowd 
of mourners spotted two British under- 
cover agents desperately trying to ma- 
neuver their car out of trouble. They 
were pulled from their vehicle, dis- 
armed, stripped, beaten savagely, 
dragged into a nearby alley and killed, 
apparently with their own weapons 

Ulster Catholics tend to blame ris- 
ing tensions in the province on what 
they consider provocations by the Brit- 
ish government. Earlier this year, for in- 
stance, Britain announced it would not 
prosecute several R.U.C. men accused of 


obstructing an investigation into an al- 


leged 1982 “shoot to kill” policy by the 
force against the I.R.A. The flames were 
further fanned when the three unarmed 
L.R.A. guerrillas were killed in Gibraltar 

In the aftermath of the Milltown at- 
tack, Ulster’s Catholic community was 
suspicious of everyone. Gerry Adams, 
leader of Sinn Fein, the L.R.A.’s political 
wing, charged that the R.U.C. was in 


| collusion with the grenade-throwing at- 


tacker, as evidenced by the low police 
profile around the cemetery. Officials in 
Belfast dismissed the charge, explaining 
that only a few policemen were in the 
area because the R.U.C. was responding 
to previous complaints that its presence 
had inflamed mourners at similar grave- 
side ceremonies 
The assailant was quickly identified 
as Michael Stone, 32, a Belfast Protes- 
tant who is also being questioned about 
earlier terrorist acts. The Ulster Defense 
Association, a leading Protestant para- 
military organization, denied any affili- 
ation with him and claimed to have had 
no involvement in the cemetery attack 
In an apprehensive Whitehall, the 
_ cemetery outrage and its violent 
° aftermath conjured up the night- 
= mare of more British troops be- 
ing caught in cross fire between 
Protestants and Catholics. Au- 
thorities believe both Protestant 
and Catholic extremists in Ulster 
have been stockpiling weapons 
In response, a number of opposi- 
tion Labor Party politicians in 
London were again raising de- 
mands to get British troops out of 
the province. Prime Minister 
Margaret Thatcher, who called 
the latest killings “an act of 
appalling savagery,’ fears that 
a pullout would trigger even 
worse bloodshed in Ulster. She 
is adamant that the forces 
stay By 1D. Reed. 
Reported by Edmund Curran/Belfast 
and Frank Melville/London 
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MIDDLE EAST 


Here a Stall, 
There a Slide 


A peace plan is left hanging as 
Shamir sidesteps U.S. pressure 





he performance, given by a wily veter- 

an of guerrilla warfare, was a tactical 
masterpiece. Arriving in Washington last 
week, Israeli Prime Minister Yitzhak 
Shamir faced heavy pressure from the 
Reagan Administration to accept a U.S. 
proposal for peace between Israel and the 
Palestinians, a plan whose conditions he 
had publicly reviled at home. Engaging in 
a shrewd game of stalling and sliding, 
Shamir, who got his start as a leader in the 
Jewish underground in pre-1948 Pales- 
tine, managed to avoid an open confron- 
tation with his US. allies: he neither for- 
mally rejected their proposal nor moved 
an inch closer to it. At the same time he 
managed to create the general impression 
that his differences with the U.S. were a 
| mere ripple in an otherwise harmonious 
friendship. The Reagan Administration 
too seemed eager to put the best possible 
light on the meetings. “What I am happy 
to tell you,” said Assistant Secretary of 
State Richard Murphy to a congressional 
committee, “is that we don’t have a no 
from any party. So, so far so good.” 

That flimsy shred of optimism hardly 
disguises the fact that the Administra- 
tion’s plan is foundering, and one of the 
principal reasons for this is Shamir’s ob- 
durate opposition to key provisions of the 
initiative. While neither Israeli nor Arab 
leaders have officially rejected the pro- 
posal, positions on both sides have hard- 
ened as the 34-month-old struggle be- 
tween Palestinian protesters and Israeli 
security forces has escalated in the occu- 
pied West Bank and Gaza Strip. The plan, 
as set forth by Secretary of State George 
Shultz, calls for an international confer- 
ence on the Middle East, to be held this 
spring and attended by the five perma- 
nent members of the United Nations Se- 
curity Council, Israel and its Arab neigh- 
bors. The proposal provides for some 
degree of self-rule in the occupied territo- 
ries and sets December 1988 as a deadline 
for the start of negotiations aimed at 
reaching a final settlement in which Israel 
would return occupied lands in exchange 
for a promise of peace. 

In three days of discussions with 
Shultz and President Reagan, Shamir fo- 
cused his objections on the international 
conference, at which he feels Israel would 
be outnumbered by its adversaries. Sha- 
mir repeated his past offer to negotiate di- 
rectly with Jordan’s King Hussein under 
US.-Soviet auspices. By dwelling on the 
format for negotiations, Shamir deftly di- 
verted the discussion from his far more 
fundamental objection to the plan: the 
“land-for-peace” formula that has been at 








The two leaders at the White House 
Putting the best light on the meetings. 





the heart of U.S. peace initiatives since Is- 
rael occupied the Arab territories in 1967. 
The Reagan Administration insists 
that its proposal is an indivisible package, 
carefully balanced to meet competing de- 
mands from many sides. “This is not a 
delicatessen, where you can pick and 
choose,” said a Reagan adviser. While the 
Administration took pains to maintain a 
friendly atmosphere—Shultz even invited 
Shamir to his home for a breakfast of 
blueberry pancakes cooked by the Secre- 
tary’s wife Helena—strain was evident in 
President Reagan's statement during the 
official departure ceremony at the White 
House. Those who rejected the plan, 
warned Reagan, would not have to an- 
swer to the U'S., but “they'll need to an- 
swer to themselves and their people as to 
why they turned down a realistic and sen- 
sible plan to achieve negotiations.” 
Reagan’s words sent a small shiver 
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On the smoldering West Bank: struck by a fire bomb, an empty Israeli school bus burns 











through the Israeli public, which is con- 
cerned about the country’s worsening im- 
age in the US. Israeli news accounts | 
played up Shamir’s enthusiastic reception 
by some American Jewish organizations, 
but many U.S. Jews have criticized him as 
an obstacle to peace and for his govern- 
ment’s harsh handling of the uprising in 
the West Bank and Gaza Strip. 

That rebellion seemed to gain mo- 
mentum last week as Palestinians joined 
in a two-day general strike that closed 
schools and businesses, kept motorists off 
the roads, and turned Arab villages into 
ghost towns. Hundreds of Palestinian po- 
licemen and tax collectors employed by 
the Israeli government in the occupied 
territories quit their jobs, some out of sym- 
pathy for the movement, some out of fear. 
The Israelis responded with new mea- 
sures, including a ban on delivery of gaso- 
line and cooking fuel to Palestinian 
towns, a nightly curfew throughout the 
Gaza Strip, and disruption of internation- 
al phone service linking the territories 
with the rest of the world. During the 
week, eight more Palestinians were shot 
dead in the violence, raising the Arab 
death toll to 94. 

For the US., the continued strength 
of Palestinian protest provided further ev- 
idence that despite the Shamir stall, the 
time was ripe to press for negotiations 
The Administration quickly dispatched 
Philip Habib, a veteran diplomatic trou- 
bleshooter, to the Middle East, and Shultz 
himself may undertake another shuttle 
mission in an effort to break the dead- 
lock. U.S. officials were buoyed by Hus- 
sein’s attempt to persuade other Arab 
leaders to come to a consensus. “The op- 
portunities [for peace] in the Middle East 
don’t last,” said Assistant Secretary of 
State Murphy. “They come and they go, 
and they're normally missed.’ Washing- 
ton hopes that the opportunity remains 
open this time —By Scott MacLeod. 
Reported by Johanna McGeary/Jerusalem and 
Nancy Traver/Washington 
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Even in standard trim the 
UTICETAND, Ge) oll w Elcasle (a 4 
is hardly standard. 


The Pulsar NX SE Sportbak 
model carries you and your 
cargo around in style 


Take the T-tops and 
rear hatch off the Pulsar 
NX SE Hatchback, and 


it’s like a convertible. 


lake the T-tops off the 
Sportbak model, and 
you ve got a utility 
wagon with the feel 
of a convertible. 








ny cars have little or 
rOduces one with several. 


At Nissan weve always appreciated 
one fact about human nature. 

While it’s only natural for people to 
want to own several cars, it's also only 
natural to be able to afford just one. 






= Which is why 
ia oa g we offer the 
... Nissan Pulsar"NX. 
y A car that 


initineronparctartinn | can change What 
“ihey wantaca pice they canafiod. it iS aS quickly as 
you can change what you want it to be. 

For example, if you want to drive 
around in a sporty pickup, then you sim- 
ply take off the rear hatch. 

If you want the feel of a convertible, 
simply remove the standard T-tops. 

And if you want to drive a car that's 
just plain fun to drive, simply do none of 
the above. And drive the Pulsar NX as is. 

Or, you could buy a Pulsar NX in its 
Sportbak™model. In which case you'll be 


rewarded with a roomy utility wagon. 





The Nissan Pulsar NX. 
What kind of car is it? What kind of 
car do you want? roads (@) 
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EAST-WEST 


Questions About Doctrine 








Carlucci sounds out the Soviets on their “new” military posture 


aising his glass to propose a toast, 

U.S. Defense Secretary Frank Car- 
lucci observed that the Swiss city of Bern 
was an appropriate setting for the round 
of talks about to get under way because it 
was the “capital of the capital of peace.” 
The observation was tinged with some 
irony, since Carlucci and his partner in 
discussion, General Dmitri Yazov, the So- 
viet Defense Minister, are responsible for 
the world’s two most powerful military 
machines. Yet at the end of their three- 
day meeting last week, the first full work- 
ing meeting ever between U.S. and Soviet 
defense chiefs, both men agreed that the 
experiment had proved worthwhile. It 
was never intended to be a negotiation 
session for achieving breakthroughs. Said 
Carlucci: “The purpose is to start a mili- 
tary-to-military dialogue.” 

One reason for Carlucci’s participa- 
| tion in this dialogue was his interest in 
forming a judgment on a matter of funda- 
mental concern to U.S. defense planners: 
whether the Soviet Union’s basic military 
doctrine is evolving from an offensive to a 
defensive orientation. The possibility of 
such a change was first noted by some U.S. 
military scholars about two years ago. 

Since at least World War II, Soviet 
doctrine has placed extraordinary empha- 
sis on offense, specifically on the use of 
| massive tank and artillery formations as 

well as swift-moving mechanized infantry 
units. The theory was born partly out of 
the determination never again to have to 














fight a war on home soil. While a switch to | 


a defensive strategy could simply signify a 











Back on the Road Again 





The U.S. defense chief, left, greets Yazov 
An experiment that proved worthwhile. 





shift of resources, with more being devoted 
to protection against attack, it might also 
mean that Moscow is determined to re- 
duce overall military expenditures, per- 
haps as part of Soviet Leader Mikhail Gor- 
bachev’s drive to speed up development of 
the civilian economy. 

U.S. experts who believe that a doc- 
trinal change is in the works contend that 
since 1986, Soviet analysts have largely 
ceased calling for military “superiority” 
and instead use such terms as “parity” 
and “reasonable sufficiency.’ Other 
American experts deny that change is in 
the air. Summarizing that view, Harriet 
Fast Scott, an author and Government 
consultant on Soviet military affairs, says, 
“Reasonable sufficiency means whatever 
you want it to mean.” 






| clear missiles aboard warships. Another 











During the Bern meetings, Yazov not- 
ed repeatedly that Soviet military doc- 
trine was undergoing revisions but that it 
would take some time before the changes 
were reflected in defense exercises. Yet he 
signaled that the evolution was incom- 
plete and would depend not on unilateral 
Soviet initiatives but on mutually negoti- 
ated reductions of forces by both super- 


;| powers. While not prepared to dismiss 


Moscow's claims of a doctrinal shift, Car- 
lucci concluded that the practical chal- 
lenges facing the West from the Soviets 
remain undiminished. “There has been 
no change in their force structure or their 
strategic modernization program,” he 
said. “We need to keep our eyes open and 
look for those indicators, but in the mean- 
time it behooves us to continue with our 
current NATO policies.” 

In small steps toward better rela- 
tions, the two sides announced they 
would upgrade contacts at the level of 
embassy military attachés and war-col- | 
lege instructors. Such contacts have been 
restricted by the US. since the 1979 So- 
viet invasion of Afghanistan. Yazov | 
agreed to study U.S. proposals aimed at 
preventing incidents like the fatal shoot- 
ing in 1985 of Major Arthur Nicholson, a 
member of the U.S. military liaison mis- 
sion observer team in East Germany, by 
a Soviet soldier. The U.S. promised to 
study experimental Soviet sensing tech- 
nology for verifying the presence of nu- 








sign that “the dialogue is improving,” as 
a Carlucci aide put it, was the agreement 
to hold further high-level defense meet- 
ings later this year. Soviet military Chief 
of Staff Sergei Akhromeyev will visit 
Washington, and Carlucci may go to 
Moscow. —By William R. Doerner. 
Reported by Jay Peterzell/Bern 








n Belgrade, the capital, he repeatedly waded into excited 
crowds with Wife Raisa to shake hands and shout good 


wishes amid cries of “Mikhail! Mikhail!” In the northern city 








of Ljubljana, he toured a high-tech electronics plant that has 
a product line including robots used by U.S. automobile 
manufacturers. In the Adriatic resort of Dubrovnik, he 
strolled the Stradun, the city’s marble-paved pedestrian 
thoroughfare, and was again greeted by cheering spectators. 

Soviet Leader Mikhail Gorbachev was on the road again 
last week, this time bringing his trademark style of personal 
diplomacy to Yugoslavia, a nonaligned Communist country. 
His primary goal during the five-day trip was to improve re- 
lations with Yugoslavia, which was cast out of the Soviet or- 
bit by Joseph Stalin in 1948 for taking an independent politi- 
cal line. In a speech to the National Assembly, Gorbachev 
apologized for the “great harm” caused by Stalin’s “unfound- 
ed accusations” of disloyalty against Josip Broz Tito, Yugo- 
slavia’s longtime leader, who died in 1980. 

Yugoslavia’s collective leadership is faced witha faltering 
economy and growing ethnic tensions, problems that also 
confront Gorbachev at home. Nonetheless, while he con- 
stantly referred to his principles of perestroika (restructuring) 
and glasnost (openness), Gorbachev refrained from suggest- 
ing that Yugoslavs adopt Soviet policies. A communique is- 
sued at the visit’s end affirmed the right of the two nations to 
pursue “different paths of socialist development.” 
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Starting point: workers at the port of Massawa load oil-stained sacks of grain onto trucks for shipment to areas of need 





ETHIOPIA 


World 


Twin Plagues of War and Famine 


As civil violence spreads, the food-relief effort slows to a halt 


he problems begin at Massawa, the 

Red Sea port where hundreds of dock 
workers labor night and day to unload 
grain and other food destined for Ethio- 
pia’s hungry millions. Cranes are in short 
supply, as are trailers to store the grain 
While wheat from the U.S. and Canada 
usually comes in bags, much of the grain 
from Europe does not and thus takes long- 
er to unload. Grain sometimes arrives 
soaked with water; a recent shipment of 
milk powder was contaminated by oil 

Beyond Massawa, the problems multi- 
ply. With truck convoys that deliver the 
food to regional distribution centers fre- 
quently harassed by antigovernment reb- 
els, the government's only solution 
to the problem is to close the 
roads—and no food gets through 
Airlifting is far more reliable: the 
giant C-130s can fly across the 
bone-white moonscape from Mas- 
sawa to the interior city of Mekele 
in just half an hour. The unloading 
crews at the airstrip are a sight to 
behold. “Move it, move it, go ahead 
forward, go ahead forward, time is 
passing, time is passing,” chanted a 
group of 15 barefoot men two 
weeks ago as they quickly emptied 
a transport of 22 tons of grain con- 
tributed by the European Commu- 
nity. Still, there is no guarantee 
that the supplies will ever reach 
their final destinations 

Two wars continue in Ethio- 
pia: one against drought and fam- 
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ine, the other between government forces 
and well-armed insurgents. Long-suffer- 
ing Ethiopians are the losers in both. In 
recent weeks rebels in the northern prov- 
inces of Eritrea and Tigre, where close to 
3 million people are at risk of dying from 
starvation, have escalated their cam- 
paign against the government by am- 
bushing food convoys, attacking grain- 
distribution centers, mining roads, firing 
on transport planes, and rocketing air- 
fields. By last week the civil war had vir- 
tually halted the relief program in Tigre 
Regional warehouses are mostly empty 
because roads are too dangerous for 


trucks to navigate or have been closed by 





Final destination: villagers pat a distribution center in Akordat 
Roads are closed and regional warehouses mostly empty. 








the government. Says an official of the | 


International Committee of the Red | 
Cross: “In a month or two, we will be 
in a serious famine situation. It will be 


really dramatic.” | 

The irony of Ethiopia’s latest major 
food crisis is that only a few weeks ago 
international relief officials were optimis- 
tic. “This must be one of the best orga- 
nized relief efforts ever,” says David Mor- 
ton, operations director of the U.N.’s 
World Food Program in Ethiopia. More 
than three-quarters of the 1.3 million tons 
of cereals needed in 1988 is already in the 
international pipeline bound for the east 
African nation; supplies are assured 
through October. Many countries have re- 
sponded to the call for help with generous 
donations, including the U.S. with 
250,000 tons, and the Soviet Union, Ethi- 
opia’s chief ally and a net grain importer, 
also with 250,000 tons. 

This year’s relief effort con- 
trasts sharply with that mounted 
after Ethiopia’s last drought, in 
1984-85, when an estimated | mil- 
lion perished because a massive aid 
program was not begun in time 
During that famine, Ethiopia’s reb- 
el groups left food convoys relative- 
ly untouched, but they abandoned 
their hands-off policy last October, 
when the Eritrean People’s Libera- 
tion Front attacked a U.N. convoy 
on its way to Mekele and destroyed 
23 trucks. Since then 106 more ve- 
hicles, most of them operated by 
Ethiopia’s own relief agency, have 
been waylaid by guerrillas. Last 
week the vital road from Massawa | 
to Asmara, capital of Eritrea, was 
under siege again, despite the fact 
that the rebels were heavily out- 
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“It was always so frustrating. Changing from continuous paper to single 


sheets. Taking out the paper. Feeding in my letterhead. Then, realigning the 
holes with the sprockets. But not anymore. Not since I got my Epson LQ-1050. 


It changes the paper as fast as I can change my mind? 





At Epson’ we call our latest innovation, SmartPark* It lets you switch 
from tractor-feed to single-sheet printing and back again. All at the touch ofa 
button. You can do the same with envelopes, labels and forms, too. Of course, 
Epson’s paper handling mastery doesn’t stop there. 

The remarkable letter quality LQ-850 and wide carriage can 
automatically advance a continuous sheet to the tear-off bar. Then, reverse 
the next sheet to the top of the form. Saving you a page every time. 

You can even change from one sharply-defined typestyle to another with 
one touch of our SelecType panel. Or quickly go from printing high resolu- 
tion text and graphics at 88 CPS to a rapid fire 264 CPS in draft mode. 

The LQ-850 and LQ-1050 combine superb performance, reliability and 
value. The very qualities that have made Epson the world’s leading maker of 


printers, twenty years running. 


It seems some things never change. 
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WHEN YOU'VE GOT AN EPSON, 
YOU'VE GOT A LOT OF COMPANY.” 














numbered by Ethiopian troops armed 
with Soviet-built MiG-23 fighter bombers 
and Czech-made T-55 tanks. 

Relief officials estimate that 80% to 
85% of northern Ethiopia is controlled by 
insurgents. Many areas can be reached 
only by air through services operated by 
the U.N., Caritas and the European Com- 
munity. But airlifting is expensive—one 
plane can cost as much as $800,000 a 
month—and of limited use because it does 
not get the food into the remote villages 
where it is most needed. Says a Red Cross 
spokesman: “The solution is not the air- 
lift, but open roads. Not even air-drop- 
ping is feasible with the current military 
situation.” 

The war heated up in December, just 
as food stocks were running out in 
drought-affected areas. Eritrean rebels, 
who have been fighting the Ethiopian 
government since their province was an- 
nexed in 1962, launched their biggest of- 
fensive since 1985 and were joined in the 
assault by the Tigre People’s Liberation 
Front, which has been in revolt since 
1974. The army of President Mengistu 
Haile Mariam counterattacked three 
weeks ago, but to little avail. In the clash- 
es that followed, Tigrean rebels overran 
several towns along the Asmara-Mekele 
road, including Wukro, a major food-dis- 
tribution center. The rebels retreated, but 
as of last week no food convoys were able 
to get through. Said a Red Cross worker: 
“You have as many as 10,000 people gath- 
ering at Wukro, and we have nothing to 
give them.” 

Under international pressure, the 
Mengistu government is taking steps to 
make Ethiopia better able to feed itself. In 
recent years farmers who were not put out 
of business by drought did not bother to 
grow surplus crops because they were 
forced to sell their grain to the govern- 
ment at low prices. Last January, Addis 
Ababa raised those rates by about 8% and 
announced that farmers had to sell only 
half of their surplus harvest to the govern- 
ment. The Mengistu regime has also 
throttled back on plans to resettle hun- 
dreds of thousands of peasants from the 
arid north to the more fertile south. 

The government's attempts at agricul- 
tural reform have been sidetracked by the 
increasingly vicious civil war. Western an- 
alysts in Addis Ababa compare the mili- 
tary situation to that in Afghanistan: well- 
motivated rebels fighting an army of 
conscripts who are poorly fed and poorly 
paid. “The army is just not fighting back,” 
says a Western diplomat in Addis Ababa. 
Mengistu himself has been making fre- 
quent trips to the north to oversee military 
operations. But the rebels are said to be 
gaining ground daily while relief officials 
watch their distribution lines crumble. 
Brother Gregory Flynn, who works for the 
Ethiopian Catholic Secretariat, put it this 
way: “We have trucks, we have planes, we 
have the food pledges. We have the struc- 
ture in place, but people will starve be- 
cause of the war.” —By Michael S. Serrill. 
Reported by Cathy Booth/Rome and James 
Wilde/Massawa 
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SOUTH AFRICA 


he visitors had traveled only ten miles 

from Pretoria to the black township of 
Mamelodi. But it was a vast journey, from 
the affluent white world of South Africa to 
its Third World of black poverty. The 173 
whites, many of them members of the 
Dutch Reformed Church, came to Mame- 
lodi, home to as many as half a million 
people, last week to strike a small blow 
against apartheid. For four days they 
lived and ate with blacks, slept in 


cramped homes, some without electricity 
and indoor plumbing, and washed at 
backyard faucets. “The tragedy of apart- 
heid that we learn from this experience,” 
said Michael Cassidy, head of a mission- 
ary group, “is not that it has failed so mis- 
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erably but that it has succeeded so miser- 
ably in building a wall between the races.” 

Even as harmony flowed out of Ma- 
melodi, it was overshadowed by conflict. 
The executions of five black men and a 
black woman were stayed for at least one 
month by the Supreme Court only 15 
hours before the hangings were to take 
place. The court said there was new evi- 
dence of possible perjury by a key state 
witness in the case of the so-called Shar- 
peville Six. The six were convicted in 
connection with the 1984 killing of a 
councilman in the black township of 
Sharpeville, even though they were not 
found to have had a direct role in the 
slaying but only to have been in “com- 
mon purpose” with a murderous crowd. 
Earlier in the week police turned out in 
force in Cape Town when Anglican Arch- 
bishop Desmond Tutu led a service, at- 
tended by 2,000 people, at St. George’s Ca- 
thedral. The gathering was Tutu’s defiant 
reply to the government for banning the 
Committee for the Defense of Democracy, 








Mamelodi harmony: Nico Smith with Mabena family 
“When the crisis comes, they will be able to stand together.” 





Fellowship Amid Turmoil 


An Afrikaner works to make whites see the pain of apartheid 


a church-sponsored anti-apartheid group. 
The visit to Mamelodi was organized 
by Nico Smith, 58, the only resident white 
minister in an urban black township. In 
the early 1980s he turned his back on the 
powerful Dutch Reformed Church and 
became a minister in the black branch of 
the church in Mamelodi. In 1986 he 
moved into the township with his wife El- 
len, a child psychiatrist. Says Smith: “The 
whites of this country have got to see what 
pain there is under the black skin.” 
Whites rarely go to black neighbor- 
hoods; in fact, until recently, whites had to 
obtain a permit to enter a black township. 
The visit to Mamelodi was attacked by Ed 
Cain, director of the right-wing United 
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white guests 


Christian Action, as “designed to promote 
Marxist doctrine.” But in Smith’s view it 
was designed to promote understanding. 
The visitors saw a township where many of 
Pretoria’s black workers reside in tiny 
four-room houses under the nighttime 
glare of powerful arc lights. “It gives the 
impression that someone is watching them 
day and night,” said Louis Fourie, a white 
participant. The visitors shared their hosts’ 
meals of cornmeal porridge and tripe. A 
Pretoria man shared a bed with a young 
black man who had once been jailed under 
the security laws. The pair were later taken 
in for questioning by security forces, and 
the young black man was detained. 

Smith warned his visitors and hosts 
that full-scale violence between “the rul- 
ers and the ruled” seemed inevitable. “I 
want to prepare as many white people 
and black people as I can to be ready for 
the catastrophe,” he said, “so that, when 
the crisis comes, they will be able to stand 
together.” —By David Brand. 
Reported by Peter Hawthorne/Mamelodi "| 
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| The Great American Road belongs to Buick. ® 
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JAPAN 


Land of the 
Rising Yen 


If a list of history’s most suc- 
cessful land speculators were 
ever drawn up, first place 
would probably go to the Dutch 
settlers who bought Manhattan 
Island for $24 in trinkets. 


Australian government, which 
paid about $280,000 for almost 
1 acres, including a mansion 
and gardens, in central Tokyo 
in 1952. 

Last week Australia, which 
uses the complex for its embas- 
sy, sold part of the garden and a 
smaller, nearby strip to a Japa- 
nese-led consortium. The price: 
$450 million in cash, or about 
$19,000 a sq. ft. The buyers 
agreed to build, free of charge, a 
new ambassador's residence, a 
four-story chancellery and 43 
apartments for the embassy 
staff. Even the 17th century 
Dutch might envy such a deal. 


AFGHANISTAN 


Withdrawal 
Pains 


The March 15 target date for 
an agreement on a Soviet pull- 
out from Afghanistan came 
and went last week without an 
accord. The main snag in the 
negotiations between the Af- 
ghan government and Paki- 
stan, which represents the 
US.-backed mujahedin rebels, 











AFGHANISTAN Goodbye to all that symmetry? 


NaS70 Wax 


was the so-called symmetry is- 
sue, with Washington de- 
manding that the Soviets cut 
off all military aid to the Af- 
ghan government at the same 
time that the U.S. ends arms 
deliveries to the rebels. The is- 
sue may be resolved this week 
when Secretary of State 


| George Shultz and Soviet For- 


Second place might go to the | 


eign Minister Eduard Shevard- 
nadze meet in Washington. 

Though the impasse in Ge- 
neva initially dampened hopes 
that Moscow would begin to 
withdraw its 115,000 troops by 
May 15, the date set by Mos- 
cow, the lack of an accord may 
not matter after all. A Foreign 
Ministry official declared last 
week that the Kremlin would 
pull out its troops “regardless of 
whether a Geneva peace agree- 
ment is ready or not.” 


JORDAN 


Mom to 
The Rescue 


Never underestimate a moth- 
er’s devotion. Last October, 
when Cathy Phelps Mahone, 
32, of Dallas learned that her 
Jordanian ex-husband had vi- 
olated a court order and taken 
their daughter Lauren, 7, to the 
Middle East, she tried every 
possible step to get the child 
back. When legal channels 
failed, Mahone turned for help 
to several retired U.S. Army 
antiterrorist specialists and 
joined them in a bold “rescue 
mission.” 

As described in press re- 
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JAPAN Australia’s gold mine in Tokyo 









ports last week, the raid, said 
to have cost $100,000, began 
on a January morning when 
Mahone and one of her troop- 
ers flagged down a school bus 
in the Jordanian town of Je- 
rash. While he pinned the driv- 
er to his seat, Mahone swept 
her child off the bus. The raid- 
ers fled by car and crossed into 
Israeli-occupied territory. Ma- 
ternal mission accomplished. 


Beating the 
Bandh 


In major cities throughout 
much of India last week, mil- 
lions failed to report to work, 
shops were shuttered, and busi- 
ness came to a halt as oppo- 
nents of Prime Minister Rajiv 
Gandhi joined in their first na- 
tionally organized protest. The 
bandh, or strike, was led by 
eight opposition parties, whose 
demands included Gandhi's 
resignation and the calling of 
national elections well in ad- 
vance of the mandatory dead- 
line of December 1989. In 
Bombay, India’s main com- 
mercial center, most state and 
municipal employees stayed 
away from work; in Calcutta, 
where the Marxist-led Left 
Front is in control, store owners 
who dared to open their shops 
risked having them ransacked 
by militants. In all, 50,000 peo- 
ple were arrested, and at least 
ten died in street violence. 

The strike’s sponsors called 
it an “unprecedented success,” 


SOUTH KOREA The two Kims in happier days 
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but that was true only in states 
where Gandhi's Congress (I) 
Party is not in power. In most of 


India’s 24 states, the bandh 


went unheeded. 


SOUTH KOREA 
Easy Kim, 
Easy Go 


As the candidate of the break- 
away Party for Peace and De- 
mocracy, Kim Dae Jung, 62, 
got much of the blame last De- 
cember for dividing the opposi- 
tion and thus ensuring victory 
for the ruling Democratic Jus- 
tice Party in South Korea’s first 
free presidential elections in 16 
years. Last week Kim resigned 
as party chief to smooth the 
way for the P.P.D. to rejoin 
forces with the Reunification 
Democratic Party. That party's 
leader, Kim Young Sam, 60, 
stepped down in a similar ges- 
ture last month. With elections 
for the 299-seat National As- 
sembly scheduled for April 26, 
the P.P.D. chief said he did not 
want to ruin the “last chance” 
to unite those opposed to Presi- 
dent Roh Tae Woo, 55. 

Kim Dae Jung’s hand was 
forced when the R.D.P. planned 
a partial merger with two small 
parties, threatening to leave the 
P.P.D. in the political wilder- 
ness. Will the P.P.D. and the 
R.D.P. find it easier to cooperate 
now that the strong-willed 
Kims are gone? Probably not: 
already there is haggling over 
who should lead a_ reunified 
opposition. 
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alk about spoiling the broth. 
Imagine trying to prepare dinner 
with 199 cooks watching every 
move. Something like that is hap- 
| pening on Capitol Hill, where a mam- 
moth conference committee is trying to 
reconcile differences in the omnibus trade 
bills passed last year by the House and 
Senate. Under the direction of two Demo- 
cratic leaders—Representative Dan Ros- 
tenkowski of Illinois and Senator Lloyd 
Bentsen of Texas—the 199 members of 
the committee, along with 300 or so staff- 
ers and 100 briefcase carriers sent over by 
the White House, have been meeting in 17 
subgroups in an all-out effort to get a com- 
prehensive piece of legislation on Presi- 
dent Reagan’s desk by April. The goal is 
to pass a bill that will bolster U.S. industry 
and reduce the trade deficit, which hit a 
record $171.2 billion in 1987. The danger 
is that the law will wind up as a potpourri 
of protectionist measures that serve spe- 
cial interests but hurt consumers and do 
nothing to boost the competitiveness of 
U.S. companies. 

The mission is urgent because prog- 
ress in bringing down the trade deficit has 
been painfully slow. After two months of 
sharp improvements in the trade gap, the 
Government reported last week that the 
deficit had edged up again, from $12.2 bil- 
| lion in December to $12.4 billion in Janu- 

ary. On the bright side, the deficit with 
Japan shrank 17.5%. But the imbalance 
with other Asian countries, including 
South Korea and Taiwan, ballooned 18%. 
The issue of what to do about trade 

has long pitted the White House against 
Congress. The Reagan Administration 
philosophically embraces free trade, but 

| the President has been under pressure 
from Capitol Hill to protect U.S. business 
interests. Rather than give Congress an 
excuse tO pass protectionist legislation, 
the White House has taken a fairly tough 
line, bringing 17 actions since 1985 
against nations deemed to be engaging in 
unfair trade practices. The most dramatic 
censure came last year, when the Admin- 











istration imposed $300 million worth of 
sanctions against Japanese products after 
deciding that Tokyo had reneged on parts 
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| Rostenkowski’s committee staff, 


Congress rushes to pass a sweeping trade bill 


of an agreement under which it would, 


among other things, import more USS. 
computer chips 

The White House has angered Con- 
gress on several occasions by turning 
down pleas for import relief, most notably 
from the shoe industry. Many Democrats, 
and a few Republicans as well, are push- 
ing for provisions in the trade bill that 
would force the Administration to retali- 
ate automatically against unfair foreign 
traders. The President, though, has vowed 
to veto any bill that would take away his 
discretion on when to impose trade sanc- 
tions. The conflict has left the Democrats 
with a dilemma. Explains Rostenkowski: 
“We need a bill so tough that our trading 
partners can’t ignore it, but so fair that the 
President wants to sign it.” 

Writing such a bill will be no easy 
task. Just keeping track of the provisions 
in the House and Senate versions of the 
bill (each of which weighs about five 
pounds and runs to more than 1,000 
pages) is nearly impossible. “The hardest 
part is remembering what each member 
of Congress wants,” says a member of 
“and 
what priority he puts on each of his re- 
quests.” Staffers have been working well 
into the night and coming in on week- 
ends, their briefcases bulging. Bentsen’s 


Senator Baucus 
wants to make lamb 
producers eligible for 
federal payments 
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Rostenkowski and Bentsen: seeking a law tough on 


group is dubbed the “committee that nev- 
er sleeps.” 

It is not yet certain which provisions 
will live or die, but the bill is beginning to 
look less protectionist than it did just a few 
weeks ago. One likely casualty is a contro- 
versial amendment proposed by Repre- 
sentative Richard Gephardt of Missouri to 
take action against countries that run 
chronic surpluses with the U.S. and en- 
gage in unfair trade practices. It would re- 
quire the President to impose trade sanc- 
tions on those nations that would reduce 
the surpluses by 10% a year. Gephardt has 
made trade the central issue of his presi- 
dential campaign, but enthusiasm in 
Washington for his measure has almost | 
disappeared since his dismal showing on 
Super Tuesday. The betting is that Gep- 
hardt’s amendment will survive, but only 
in a severely watered-down form. Says a 
congressional staffer: “Gephardt and Ros- 
tenkowski talk on the phone, and it sounds 
like they are working on face-saving.” 

Despite the probable weakening of 


Representative 
Madigan thinks a law 
firm should get 
$500,000 for work 
it did on behalf of 
corn growers 
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the Gephardt amendment, several other 
proposals in the trade bill, including some 
that are seemingly extraneous, rile the 
Administration and could invite a veto. 
One of them would force many companies 
to give at least 60 days’ notice of impend- 
ing plant closings. The White House op- 
poses as excessively restrictive a section 
| that would require a ban for up to five 
years on the importation of any products 
made by Toshiba, the Japanese electron- 
ics company, and Kongsberg Vaapenfa- 
brikk, a Norwegian government-owned 
manufacturer of computers and weapons. 
They were found last year to have violat- 
ed export-control agreements by selling 
the Soviets high-tech equipment used to 
build quiet submarine propellers. 

Another proposal objectionable to the 
White House calls for the Government to 
keep more detailed records of foreign in- 
vestment in the U.S. The Administration 
fears that foreign investors, who have 
helped prop up the economy through 
| heavy buying of Treasury bills and other 
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securities, might trim such purchases if 
they knew their names could be made pub- 
lic. Nobuhiko Sasaki, a deputy director at 
Japan’s Ministry of International Trade 
and Industry, warns that congressional 
passage of the proposal would be “like put- 
ting a knife to your own neck.” 

Perhaps the most disturbing aspect of 
the trade bill is that many members of 
Congress are using it as a vehicle to pro- 
mote their pet projects. Speaking last 
week at a committee hearing, Treasury 
Secretary James Baker praised Congress 
for being willing to compromise on 
sweeping issues such as what to do in re- 
sponse to unfair foreign trade practices. 
But Baker complained pointedly about 
the lack of “willingness to jettison amend- 
ments that sometimes are supported by 
only one member.” In the same vein, 
Representative Robert Kastenmeier, a 
Wisconsin Democrat, castigated his col- 
leagues: “A trade bill should be used to set 
trade policy, not provide some kind of dis- 
count Casbah for special interests.” 

Members of Congress have many mo- 
tivations for championing causes that 
benefit only a few parties. Sometimes they 
may firmly believe in the worthiness of 
the proposals, or they may have been con- 
vinced by an effective lobbying campaign. 
Just as often, though, they may be out to 
please their constituents or those who 
have made major contributions to their 
campaigns. Both House and Senate ver- 
sions of the trade bill are larded with pro- 
posals of questionable merit and purpose. 
A few examples: 
> A two-sentence provision would give 
$500,000 to the law firm of Bishop, Cook, 
Purcell & Reynolds for defending the Na- 
tional Corn Growers Association in a le- 
gal dispute with Canadian corn growers. 
The measure was sponsored by Represen- 
tative Edward Madigan, the ranking mi- 
nority member of the House Agriculture 
Committee. The Illinois Republican took 
up the corn growers’ request for payment 
to the Washington-based law firm after 
the Agriculture Department turned down 
an earlier plea to pick up the tab. 
> Senator Max Baucus, a Democrat from 
the sheep-raising state of Montana, at 
first introduced a measure to set quotas on 
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| Capitol Hill pundits as the “Timex provi- 


imported lamb. The idea was watered 
down in committee negotiations, but a 
provision that survives calls for federal | 
payments to lamb producers if they are 
damaged by imports. | 
> A section of the trade bill known to 


sion” would lower the tariffs on imported 
watches and watch parts. The measure is 
sponsored by Representative Beryl An- 
thony, an Arkansas Democrat whose 
state has a Timex manufacturing plant. 
The company also assembles watches in 
foreign factories for import into the U.S. 

> A measure introduced by Representa- 
tive Don Bonker, a Washington Demo- 
crat, would protect certain kinds of U.S. 
wood products by restricting competing 
imports. In particular, the measure sub- 
jects grooved or pegged plywood, used for | 
wall paneling and in making furniture, to 
higher tariffs. Washington’s lumber in- 
dustry has been hit hard by a surge in im- 
ported wood products. 

> The Senate version of the trade bill con- 
tains a complex five-page proposal con- 
cerning patent protection for drugs that 
appears designed to benefit a single prod- 
uct. The provision would in effect enable 
Warner-Lambert, a pharmaceutical firm, 
to receive a five-year extension of the pat- 
ent on Lopid, a cholesterol-reducing drug. 
| The measure was introduced by Senator 
Dennis DeConcini, an Arizona Democrat 
who chairs the Subcommittee on Patents, 
Copyrights and Trademarks, Warner- 
Lambert reportedly hired a team of 
Washington lobbyists and lawyers to help 
DeConcini draft the proposal. 

Most of these provisions, and many 
more like them, would provide a windfall 
for some but could damage consumers 
and taxpayers. Dealing with such mat- 
ters, many of which do not belong in a 
trade bill at all, makes it almost impossi- 











ble for Congress to achieve its proper mis- 
| sion: writing a coherent piece of legisla- 
tion that treats both domestic and foreign 
businesses fairly. President Reagan could 
point to the current mishmash as one of 
the best arguments available to support 
his repeated requests to be given line-item 
veto powers. — By Gordon Bock. 
Reported by Jerome Cramer/Washington 
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Charging More and Delivering Less 


The U.S. Postal Service struggles to move its mountain of mail 
ny enterprise that regularly raises 


AX prices while letting its service 
slip is almost sure to drive away cus- 
tomers. Unless, of course, that enter- 
prise happens to be a monopoly like the 
U.S. Postal Service, which is still the 
only organization legally allowed to de- 
liver first- and third-class mail. The 
Postal Service is cutting back on opera- 
tions and capital spending even as its 
volume of mail—S00 million letters, 
publications and packages every day— 
grows by about 6% a year. Many cus- 
tomers are frustrated: complaints about 
delayed mail rose by 18% in 1987. 

Yet the Postal Service is preparing 
to raise its rates next month by an aver- 
age of 17.5%, the first increase since 
1985. The cost of sending a first-class 
letter will jump from 22¢ to 25¢, which 
means consumers will be buying stamps 
marked only by the letter E until the 
higher price can be printed on new 
ones. Businesses that rely on third-class 
mail will be hit harder, by increases of 
up to 25%. 

The service reductions and rate hikes 
have brought new calls for reform. Last 
week President Reagan’s Commission on 
Privatization recommended that the Post- 
al Service be stripped of its letter-mail 
monopoly so that it would be forced to do 
a better job. Says James Miller, director of 
the Office of Management and Budget 
and a longtime proponent of privatiza- 
tion: “The Postal Service is a monstrosity. 
It is overstaffed, overpriced and ineffi- 
cient. Postal patrons are paying more and 
more and getting less and less in return.” 

That may be true, but not all the fault 
lies with the Postal Service. Though it was 
reorganized in 1970 as an independent 
federal agency that operates as a break- 
even business, the Postal Service has not 
escaped Government meddling in its op- 
erations. The service’s fiscal crunch is 
largely a creature of the budget compro- 
mise forged by Congress and the Admin- 
istration in the wake of last October's 
stock-market crash. As part of the deal, 
Congress required the Postal Service to 
trim $1.2 billion from its estimated $35 
billion annual operating budget over the 
next two years. Making matters worse, 
the legislators ordered the service to slash 
capital expenditures by 74% this year. 

To meet those targets, the Postal 
Service in January ordered sweeping 
cuts in service. It eliminated all Sunday 
pickups from mailboxes and trimmed 
window-service hours at 34,000 post of- 
fices across the U.S. by an average of 
half a day a week. The Postal Service 
canceled or postponed billions of dollars’ 
worth of new construction and equipment 
purchases, most of which were intended 
to modernize mail handling and speed up 
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In Dallas, coping with the letter flow 


delivery by replacing outmoded facilities. 

Postal performance is likely to deteri- 
orate as a result. Employees at the Deca- 
tur, Ga., post office, now close down the 
service windows every Wednesday after- 
noon to catch up with their sorting duties, 
In Florida, where the population is grow- 
ing by some 1,000 people every day, 56 of 
59 facilities that the Postal Service 
planned to build in the southern part of 
the state have been postponed indefinite- 
ly. Says Miami Postmaster Woodrow 
Conner: “No business can take the cuts 
we have taken and not have problems. 
We cannot tell customers there will be 
business as usual.” 
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The new first-class stamp is priceless 
Calls for reform of an antiquated system. 
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Dealing with the postal crunch will be 
a formidable job for Anthony Frank, 56, 
who became Postmaster General this 
month. He replaced Preston Tisch, who 
returned to the management of Loews 
Corp. Frank, a former chairman of San 
Francisco's First Nationwide Financial 
Corp., has already jumped to the defense 
of the Postal Service, pointing out that the 
“magnitude of the task is just beyond be- 
lief.” As for the higher rates, even critics 
concede that U.S. postal service is cheap 
compared with that of other countries. 
Mailing a letter in West Germany, for ex- 
ample, costs 48¢, while the price is 45¢ in 
Japan and 33¢ in Britain. Postal officials 
point out that the price of a first-class | 
stamp, after inflation is taken into ac- 
count, is about the same as it was in 1971. 
“The 25¢ stamp is still a bargain,” says 
Frank, “but only if service is good.” 

Stamp prices are being driven up by 
the Postal Service’s labor costs, which 
account for 85% of its spending. Critics 
fault Tisch for not driving a tough 
enough bargain in negotiations last year 
with the unions representing 634,000 
postal employees. Under the new con- 
tract, the average salary of those work- 
ers who are covered—about $25,200 last 
year—will rise some 7% by November 
1990, not including cost-of-living adjust- 
ments. Tisch could have insisted that 
more of the work force consist of lower- 
paid, part-time employees. Instead, the 
Postal Service left in place guarantees 
that 90% of the employees will be per- 
manent full-time workers. 








ublic dissatisfaction with the Postal 

Service has encouraged private firms 
to compete wherever the law permits. 
Mail Boxes Etc., the largest franchise 
chain of private postal outlets, with some 
600 locations in 40 states, sells stamps, 
wraps packages, rents mailboxes and 
transmits copies of documents over tele- 
phone lines with facsimile machines. In 
the lucrative overnight-delivery market, 
United Parcel Service, Federal Express, 
Purolator Courier and other companies 
have claimed about 90% of the business. 

Postmaster General Frank opposes 
any move to end the Postal Service’s mo- 
nopoly on first-class and third-class mail. 
Private firms, he argues, are no substitute 
for a universal postal service, since they 
tend to skim the cream off the market, 
serving well-to-do customers in urban ar- 
eas but ignoring people in thinly populat- 
ed regions. Frank admits that the Postal 
Service could do a better job. One way to 
help it do so, he says, is increased 
capital spending to expand facilities and 
modernize antiquated equipment. If Con- 
gress makes that investment possible, 
Frank is convinced, postal workers can 
deliver better service at reasonable prices, 
not only through snow, rain and gloom of 
night but in a tougher, more competitive 
marketplace. —By Janice Castro. 
Reported by Gisela Bolte/Washington and 
Joseph J. Kane/Atlanta 
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First a Savior, 
Now a Suspect 


Kuwait raises its BP stake 





Oo nly a few months ago, the British gov- 
ernment turned to Kuwait as a sav- 
ior. Under Prime Minister Margaret 
Thatcher's grand privatization plan, the 
government had been ready last October 
to sell its 32% stake in British Petroleum 
to the public. Then stock markets around 
the world crashed. Since the BP shares 
had been priced far above their post- 
collapse market value, it seemed certain 
that few investors would buy them. Enter 
the Kuwait Investment Office, the Lon- 
don-based agency of Kuwait’s Finance 
Ministry that handles the bulk of the 
Arab country’s overseas holdings. Begin- 
ning in early November, the Kuwaitis 
started to buy BP stock in large amounts 
and singlehandedly salvaged the offering. 








ment but they could also sell their stock to 
any corporate raider interested in BP. 

Neil Kinnock, the leader of the oppo- 
sition Labor Party, last week challenged 
Thatcher's decision to go along with Ku- 
wait’s investment, noting the Prime Min- 
ister’s statement three months ago that 
the Kuwaitis had assured Britain they 
“had no ambition to control BP, nor any 
interest in any management role.” The 
Labor leader questioned how binding 
those assurances really were. Said he: 
“This is obviously a matter of public inter- 
est and concern.” 

Kuwait's BP stock is the latest addi- 
tion to one of the world’s most diversified 
investment portfolios. Unlike Saudi Ara- 
bia, which has poured many of its petro- 


dollars into grand domestic projects, Ku- | 


wait has invested most of its income 
overseas. The country holds $85 billion 
worth of stocks, bonds and real estate in 
the U.S. and Europe. Kuwait's overseas 
holdings provided a comfortable cushion 
when petroleum prices collapsed two 





ABP offshore oil rig in the North Sea; the ice-skating rink at the Dallas Galleria 








These days, though, 10 Downing 
Street must be wondering if the Kuwait 
Investment Office is friend or foe. Rea- 
son: the Kuwaitis are still buying BP 
shares—with an enthusiasm that has 
raised suspicions in Britain. Kuwait has 
spent some $1.9 billion, bringing its stake 
in British Petroleum up to 22%, to become 


insist that they will not seek a seat on BP’s 
board. They initially promised not to raise 
their stake above 22.5%, but Fauad Jaffar, 
deputy chairman of KIO, seemed to waffle 
on that pledge during a recent television 
interview. Said he: “If the situation 
changes, obviously any investor must 
| have an open mind.” 

Was that a veiled takeover threat? 
Probably not, since the Kuwaitis know 
that the British government could thwart 
any foreign bid for control of BP by sim- 
ply ruling that such a sale would be 
against the public interest. BP executives 
are nonetheless distressed at the size of 
Kuwait's stake in the company: not only 
could the Kuwaitis easily change their 
minds about seeking a role in manage- 





BP’s largest shareholder. The Kuwaitis | 
| worth of British stocks, including 15% of 





Two of the investments in one of the world’s most diversified portfolios. 


years ago; in fact, the country earns more 
from investments than from oil exports. 
In the US., the Kuwaitis own Santa 
Fe International, a leading oil-drilling 
company; the Alanta Hilton hotel; and a 
controlling interest in the Dallas Galleria, 
a glittering complex of shops, offices and 
a hotel. The Kuwaitis are more visible in 
Europe. They own billions of dollars 


the Royal Bank of Scotland and 5% of 
Trusthouse Forte, a leading hotel chain. 
On the Continent, Kuwait has invested 
more than $2 billion in Spanish compa- 
nies. In West Germany, Kuwait owns 
20% of Metallgesellschaft, a mining, met- 
als and plastics company, and 14% of 
Daimler-Benz, the car manufacturer. 

In the past, the Kuwaitis have acted 
as passive investors, shunning public at- 
tention. That could change in the case of 
British Petroleum. Whatever the Ku- 
waitis do with their stake in Britain’s oil 
company, they will attract the closest 
kind of scrutiny. — By Barbara Rudolph. 
Reported by Helen Gibson/London and David S. 
Jackson/Cairo 


Buddy, Can You 
Spare a Billion? 


Texas bank woes mount 





I n Texas, troubled banks are becoming 
almost as common as tumbleweed. Last 
week Dallas-based First RepublicBank, 
the state’s largest bank holding company 
(assets: $33.2 billion), skidded to the brink 
of failure and was forced to go, ten-gallon 
hat in hand, to the U.S. Government. 
Within two days the Federal Deposit In- 
surance Corporation advanced $1 billion 
to keep First RepublicBank’s 73-member 
banks in business. At the same time, 
Houston’s ailing First City Bancorp, the 
fourth largest banking company in the 
state, reported that its plan for returning 
to financial health was in jeopardy. The 
problems encountered by both companies 
dramatized once again just how badly the 
Texas oil and real estate busts have dam- 
aged the state’s economy and financial 
system. 

The travails at First RepublicBank 





called RepublicBank, acquired another 
Dallas firm, InterFirst, which was on the 
verge of collapse. InterFirst seemed sal- 
vageable, but its loan portfolio was in 
worse shape than RepublicBank as- 
sumed. As a result, First RepublicBank 
last year lost $657 million. Says Paul Hor- 
vitz, a professor at the University of Hous- 
ton: “The merger may turn out to have 
been the worst business decision ever 
made.” Worried First RepublicBank’s de- 
positors have pulled some $2 billion out of 
their accounts this year. If First Republic 
were to fail, it could cost the FDIC $5 bil- 
lion to restore the bank’s financial health. 
That would make the rescue more expen- 
sive than the $4.5 billion bailout of Conti- 
nental Illinois in 1984. 

Federal officials are still trying to work 
out a successful rescue package for First 


tember, the FDIC said it would pump $970 


of the bank’s bonds agreed to sell their se- 
curities for up to 45¢ for every $1 of face 
value. Noteholders were supposed to ex- 
change 90% of the bonds for cash by 
March 8. But many of them are demand- 
ing a better deal, and when a one-week ex- 
tension passed last week, only 51% of the 
securities had been redeemed. Stalling, 
First City has postponed its deadline to 
March 29, Frank Anderson, an indepen- 
dent banking analyst, likens the maneu- 
vering between First City and its bond- 
holders to “a high-stakes poker game in 
which neither side is willing to give in.” 
The only major Texas bank that has 
not yet shown up at the bailout window is 
the state’s second largest financial institu- 
tion, Dallas-based M Corp. It lost $258 
million last year and, like its competitors, 
has a host of bad real estate and energy 
loans. But the bank’s executives are con- 
vinced that they can solve their problems 





without turning to Uncle Sam for help. @ 
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began last year, when the company, then | 





City. Under a plan announced last Sep- | 


million into First City, but only if holders | 




















ur top line 

just got 

a better 
bottom line. 





>139°a month. 


Besides being the best-selling European nameplate in America,** 
the Jetta also happens to be the best-selling Volkswagen. Jetta 
And no wonder. 
The Jetta’s fun to drive and German-engineered with all the handling characteristics, 
features and good looks you expect in a f sleet road car. Above all, its very affordable. 
Especially right now, because, for a limited time, you can lease a Jetta for just $139 


a month. 
Come in today and lease a Jetta from stock or order one. While our top line still has this 
special bottom line. G ; , 
ee . erman engineering. 
Fora limited time. 4) The Volkswagen way. 


"Monthly payment based on manufacturer's suggested retail price excluding tax, title and dealer prep. for Jetta 2-dr. and leose terms offered 
by VW Credit, Inc. to qualified retail customers. 60-month closed end lease available ot participating dealers on vehicles leased from stock 
or ordered thru 3/31/88. Option to purchase at end of lease at price fo be negotiated with dealer at lease inception, $660 down payment 
required. First month payment of $139 and security of $150 required in advance. Total lease paymts. of $8,340. Mileage over 75,000 charged at 
$.08 per mile. . . 
**Sales claim based on manufocturer’s reported retail delivenes through December, 1987 (©1988 Volkswagen [Seatbelts sove ives. Dont donk and drive] 




















TAXES Britain is safe for Bowie 


Continental's 
Flaps Flap 





On-the-job training is general- 
ly a fine technique, but hardly 
when the job involves pilot- 
ing an aircraft loaded with pas- 
sengers. The Federal Aviation 
Administration last week said 
it would investigate the train- 
ing procedures at Continental 
Airlines after one of the carri- 
er’s pilots admitted that on 
several flights he had made de- 
liberate mistakes prior to take- 
off—like setting the plane’s 
wing flaps in the wrong posi- 
tion and misstating the air- 
craft’s weight—in order to test 
the skills and alertness of his 
copilot 

The revelation came dur- 
ing a National Transportation 
Safety Board investigation of a 
Continental DC-9 crash that 
killed 28 people in Denver last 
November. In a signed state- 
ment, Continental Captain 
Kenneth Watson said that on 
another flight a few weeks be- 
fore the crash, he had conduct- 
ed a test of Frank Zvonek, who 
later piloted the ill-fated DC-9 
“As is my common practice,” 
said Watson, “I advised Frank 
that I would intentionally 


make several mistakes. He 
caught them and corrected 
me.” 





If Watson's statement was 
intended to show that Zvonek 
was a good pilot, the FAA was 
not so much impressed as it 
was dismayed by the unusual 
training procedure. Continen- 


Business Notes 





tal said the Watson method 
was not approved by the com- 
pany. The carrier intends to 
find out ifany of its other pilots 
test one another by purposely 
making mistakes before taking 
to the air 


TAXES 


Cutting the 
Price of Fame 


It might be enough to per- 
suade Mick Jagger, David 
Bowie and other celebrated 
tax exiles to come home to 
Britain. Prime Minister Mar- 
garet Thatcher's government 
took another step last week 
in its campaign to simplify 
British taxes and reduce the 
top rate. The latest budget 
calls for a sweeping tax re- 
form similar to legislation 
passed in the US. in 1986. 
Under Thatcher's plan, six tax 
brackets, in which rates range 
from 27% to 60%, will be re- 
duced to two: individuals with 
taxable incomes of £19,300 
(about $35,500) a year or less 
will pay 25%, those who earn 
more, 40%. Though Thatcher 
has brought the top tax rate 
down from a peak of 83% in 
1979, not everyone is pleased 
When Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer Nigel Lawson pre- 
sented the budget in the House 
of Commons last week, mem- 
bers of the opposition Labor 
Party interrupted him by 
chanting, “Rich man’s bud- 
get,” causing a ten-minute sus- 
pension of the session 





AIRLINES Takeoff was a test, though few knew it 











LIABILITY The Copper-7 


LIABILITY 


Telltale Memo 
About an IUD 


Officials at G.D. Searle must 
have watched with concern 
three years ago when a raft of 
lawsuits forced bankruptcy on 
A.H. Robins, maker of the Dal- 
kon Shield intrauterine birth- 
control device. With good rea- 
son: from 1974 to 1986 Searle 
sold in the U.S. the Copper-7, 
an IUD that, like the Dalkon 
Shield, has been suspected of 
causing serious illnesses or inju- 
ries in some users 

While Searle has won 14 
of 17 Copper-7 court cases 
that went to a jury, things are 
not looking so good for an 
upcoming trial in St. Paul 
The plaintiff, Esther Ko- 
ciemba of Elk River, Minn., 
claims that the Copper-7 
gave her pelvic inflammatory 
disease, which left her sterile 
Internal Searle documents re- 
leased by court order suggest 
that the company knew of 
physicians’ safety concerns 
about the Copper-7 but kept on 
selling it. In a 1980 memo, a 


| Searle doctor warned company 


Officials that “all studies with 
which I am familiar conclude 
that all TUDs enhance the po- 
tential for PID.” 

Nearly 500 Copper-7 suits 
are pending; 10 million of the 
IUDs were sold in the US., 
and if Kociemba wins her 
case, many more of the wom- 
en who have used the Cop- 
per-7 may be encouraged to 
sue. Nonetheless, the compa- 


ny remains confident of 
avoiding a Robins-style disas- 
ter. Says Spokeswoman Kay 
Bruno: “Our product doesn’t 
cause the problems alleged.” 


BANKS 


No Credit 
For Humanities 


Irene Chang, a junior at 
Berkeley, had not planned to 
apply for a credit card. Then 
she heard a rumor that stu- 
dents who asked for a Visa 
card or MasterCard at a cam- 
pus Citibank booth were re- 
jected if they were majoring 
in the humanities. An Eng- 
lish major and a reporter for 
the college paper, the Daily 
Californian, Chang asked the 
company representative if the 
rumor was true. Said Chang: 
“She told me, ‘Just put in ei- 
ther business administration 
or electrical engineering.’ ” 

After Chang broke the 
story of the peculiar policy 
last week, some enraged stu- 
dents proposed banning Citi- 
bank representatives and ad- 
vertising from the campus. A 
Citibank spokesman admitted 
that “field of study” has been 
one consideration for giving 
out cards because it indicates 
how well a student will han- 
die debt. But after complaints 
from campuses around the 
US., the bank decided last 
year to start phasing out the 
policy. Now there may be 
hope for future artists, poets 
and historians. 
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Fast and Smart 


Designers race to build the supercomputers of the future 


The computer at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois is simu- 
lating something that no 





the universe in the aftermath of the Big 
Bang. Re-creating conditions that may 
have prevailed billions of years ago, the 
computer reveals on a remote screen how 
massive clouds of subatomic particles, 
tugged by their own gravity, might have co- 
alesced into filaments and flattened disks 
The vivid reds, greens and blues of the 
shapes are not merely decorative but repre- 
sent the various densities of the first large 
structures as they emerged from primordial 
chaos in the near vacuum of space. 

At the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, another computer is struggling to 
learn what any three-year-old child al- 
ready knows: the difference between a cup 
and a saucer. What the youngster sees at a 
glance, the computer must be taught, pains- 
takingly, one step at a time. First it must 
comprehend the concept of an object, a 


Dazzling graphics, right, produced by the 
world’s most powerful number crunchers; 
the top-of-the-line Cray Y-MP, below 


one saw: the evolution of 


physical thing distinguished from the space | sessed of speed and storage capacities 


around it by edges and surfaces. Then it 
must grasp the essential attributes of cup- 
ness: the handle, the leakproof central cavi- 
ty, the stable base. Finally, it must deal 
with the exceptions, like the foam-plastic 
cup whose heat-insulating properties are so 
good that it does not need a handle 


These experiments illustrate the para- 
dox at the heart of today’s computer sci- 
ence. The most powerful computing ma- 
chines—giant number crunchers pos- 


CANCER DRUG AT WORK 


DR Ff _HAUSHEER-T PALMER 


beyond human comprehension—are es- 
sentially dumb brutes with no more intel- 
lectual depth than a light bulb. At the oth- 
er extreme are computers that have begun 
to exhibit the first glimmers of human- 
like reasoning, but only within the con- 
fines of narrowly defined tasks 

For 40 years scientists have labored to 
make headway at these two frontiers of 
computer research. One group, working 
with the lightning-fast machines known 
as supercomputers, is always pushing for 
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more raw power, more blazing speed, The 
other group, writing programs that show 
the rudiments of artificial intelligence, ex- 
plores the mysteries of human thought 
Each of these two grand scientific enter 
prises, backed by billions of research dol- 
lars and blessed with some of the centu- 
ry’s best minds, has proceeded as if the 
other did not exist 

But there are signs that the two broad 
avenues of computer research may be 
starting to converge, that today’s most ad- 
vanced machines may someday evolve 
into electronic brains that are not just in- 
credibly fast but smart as well. The quest 
has been taken up by almost every major 
nation. And no wonder: the potential re- 
wards—in industrial productivity, scien- 
tific research and national security—are 
staggering. Grown men glow with child- 
like excitement when they describe robots 
that will see their way around a factory 
typewriters that will take dictation, de- 
fense systems that will make the world 
safe from nuclear arms 

The two fields of computer research 
are at different stages in their life cycles 
Artificial intelligence is just getting start- 
ed: the first commercial projects appeared 
less than five years ago, and are now find- 
ing widespread application following 


(see 


story). The supercomputer manufacturers, 
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on the other hand, having supplied high- 
speed processors to government labs and 
intelligence agencies for a quarter-centu- 
ry, are now experiencing a growth so ex 
plosive that it has taken even the most op- 
timistic industry leaders by surprise. Sales 
of the machines, which cost $5 million to 
$25 million each, have increased 25% a 
year or more over the past decade, and in 
1988 will pass the $1 billion-a-year mark 
for the first time 

Some 300 supercomputers now work 
at tasks as diverse as ferreting out oil de- 
posits, analyzing muscle structures and 
creating special effects for Hollywood 
films. With the spread of supercomputer 
networks, high-speed computing power is 
available to anyone with a personal com- 
puter and a telephone hookup. “The 
world will never be the same,” says Doyle 
Knight, director of the John von Neu- 
mann National Computer Center in 
Princeton, N.J. “Soon every industry, ev- 
ery science, every walk of life will in some 
way be touched by supercomputing.” 

Speed and power are what distinguish 
supercomputers from their humbler cous- 
In the early days of the industry 
speed was measured in thousands of 
FLOPS, an acronym for floating-point op- 
erations per second, in which the decimal 
point is moved in very large and small 
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numbers. Today’s largest machines are 
measured in gigaFLOPS, or billions of op- 
erations a second. Tomorrow’s will be 
measured in teraFLOPS, trillions of opera- 
tions a second. A single supercomputer 
going al teraFLOPS speed will have the 
power of 10 million personal computers 
working at full throttle 

The most powerful supercomputers 
are surprisingly small and sleek, some not 
much bigger than a California hot tub 
But looks can be deceiving. Supercom- 
puters often squeeze out the last bit of pro- 
cessing speed by shrinking the distances 
electrons have to travel within their wir 
ing. They are tightly packed workhorses 
that require a whole array of supporting 
equipment. Some employ full-size main- 
frame computers just to shuttle programs 
in and out of their processing units. The 
machines may be connected, by cable or 
satellite, to hundreds of remote terminals 
that can transform raw numerical output 
into stunning 3-D graphics. They often 
need industrial-size refrigeration units to 
keep the rush of electronic signals within 
them from melting down their circuitry 
The thermal output of the University of 
Minnesota's supercomputers is used to 
heal a garage 


or most of the supercomputer era 
the market for the most powerful 
machines has been dominated by 
one firm, Cray Research of Minne- 
apolis. With 178 of its distinctive C 
shaped models installed around the 
world, Cray accounts for 60% of all the 
supercomputers sold. The closest compet- 
itor, located directly across the Mississip- 
pi River in St. Paul, is the company from 
which Cray split off in 1972: Control Data 
Corp. CDC, which in 1983 created a su- 
percomputer subsidiary called ETA Sys 
tems, is holding steady with a 12.7% mar- 


Looking ahead: IBM's experimental RP-3 













ket share. Coming up quickly 
is a trio of Japanese man- 
ufacturers— NEC, Hitachi and 
Fujitsu—that entered the su- 
percomputer race in 1983 and 
has since captured 23% of the 
world market 


ut this tidy pie chart 

may soon be upset by 

the surprise entry of a 

new player that for 
the past two decades has been 
most conspicuous by its ab- 
sence from the supercomputer 
market: IBM. In December 
the largest computer manu- 
facturer (1987 sales: $54.2 bil- 
lion) announced that it had 
struck a deal with Steve Chen, 
| one of the foremost supercom- 
puter designers, who jolted the 
computer world last Septem- 
ber by suddenly leaving his 
post as a vice president at 
Cray. With financial aid from 
IBM, Chen has set up his own company to 
develop a machine 100 times as fast as 
any currently on the market. “People say 
that IBM is just dipping its toes into the 
water,” notes Irving Wladawsky-Berger, 
an IBM vice president. “We're in the mid- 
dle of the ocean.” 

IBM has not only taken the plunge 
but has also put its prestige and enormous 
resources behind a radical kind of super- 
computer that represents a dramatic 
break from the past. Since World War II, 
most computers have been designed to do 
things one step at a time, moving data in 
and out of a single high-speed processor 
The computer Chen is building with 
IBM's backing will contain not one but 64 
processors, all operating at the same time, 
in parallel, and thus significantly cutting 
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Chen: “A problem that takes three months, we want to do in a day” 


down computing time. IBM’s decision to 
support a major parallel-processing su- 
percomputer project is a sign that tech- 
nology is headed in that direction. Says 
H.T. Kung, computer scientist at Carne- 
gie-Mellon University: “In one move, 
IBM legitimized two technologies: super- 
computing and parallel processing.”’ 
AT&T Bell Laboratories is expected to 
introduce a new parallel-processing com- 
puter at the American Physical Society 
meeting in New Orleans this week. 

Cray, IBM and AT&T could be up- 
staged, however, by a determined gang of 
innovative computer designers who have 
already moved beyond 64 processing 
units to build machines that divide their 
work among hundreds, even thousands of 
processors. Last week scientists at Sandia 





IBM researchers working on the next sinneetion of high-speed processing chips" 
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Putting the company’s enormous resources behind a radic ally different strategy. 
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National Laboratories in Al- 
buquerque announced that 
they have coaxed a 1,024-pro- 
cessor computer into solving 
several problems more than 
1,000 times as fast as a single- 
processor machine acting 
alone, an unprecedented 
speedup that suggests the per- 
formance of supercomputers 
“1 may in the future be related 
* almost directly to the number 

of processors they employ 
x Much supercomputing re- 
search is funded by the U.S 
Government, whose appetite 
for high-speed, number- 
crunching power for both de- 
fense and intelligence uses 
seems boundless. Last year 
/SG the Pentagon spent hundreds 
of millions of dollars trying to 
step up the speed of the fastest 
machines. One Government 
project that has a special need 
for supercomputing power is 
the national aerospace plane, a high-alti- 
tude aircraft intended to carry military 
and civilian cargo at up to 25 times the 
speed of sound. Since there are no wind 
tunnels capable of simulating such blister- 
ing airspeeds, the hypersonic plane will 
have to be tested on supercomputers, ide- 
ally on machines many times as powerful 
as existing models. Presidential Science 
Adviser William Graham has recom- 
mended that Congress appropriate an 
additional $1.7 billion to support the de- 
velopment of parallel-processing super- 
computers that by the mid-1990s could 
crunch data at teraFLOPS speed. 

The military-intelligence connection 
is nothing new for supercomputer manu- 
facturers. One of the first Crays to come 
off the assembly line in 1976 was shipped 
to the Lawrence Livermore National 
Laboratory, where it made short work of 
the mind-boggling mathematical equa- 
tions required to design hydrogen bombs 
Another early Cray without doubt was 
delivered to the National Security Agency 
in Fort Meade, Md., where it would have 
been put to work cracking military codes 
and sorting through the intelligence data 
that flood into the agency every day 

What is new is the rapidly growing 
appetite for supercomputer power in the 
private sector. In a classic case of a tech- 
nology developed for a few specialized 
purposes finding application in all sorts of 
unexpected areas, supercomputing has 
spread from one industry to another like a 
benevolent virus. Semiconductor manu- 
facturers use supercomputers to design 
ways to squeeze more transistors into a 
square-centimeter chip of silicon. Finan- 
cial advisers use them to devise invest- 
ment strategies of dizzying complexity 
Biochemists need them to predict which 
molecules are worth testing as new medi- 
cines. Engineers rely on them to design 
new cars, jet engines, light bulbs, sail- 
boats, refrigerators and artificial limbs. 
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No one benefits more from 
supercomputing than research 
scientists. The National Science 
Foundation belatedly recognized 
that fact in 1985, when it com- 
mitted itself to spending more 
than $200 million to create su- 
percomputer centers at five se- 
lected sites, plus the electronic 
links to connect the machines to 
dozens of universities and re- 
search labs. Today some 6,000 
scientists at more than 200 insti- 
tutions have access to the NSF 
centers. This availability has 
sparked a burst of scientific pro- 
ductivity in fields ranging from 
mathematics to fluid dynamics. 
Says Ron Bailey, chief of the Nu- 
merical Aerodynamic Simula- 
tion program at the NASA Ames 
Research Center: “Supercom- 
puters are as significant to pio- 
neering research today as calcu- 
lus was to Newton.” 

Supercomputers are giving 
scientists unprecedented access to 
hidden worlds both large and 
small. Using the prodigious power of the 
Cray at the San Diego Supercomputer 
Center, Researchers Mark Ellisman and 
Stephen Young are studying a pair of noo- 
dle-like structures in the brains of Alz- 
heimer’s victims that scientists think may 
be a cause of premature dementia. North- 
western University Professor Arthur Free- 
man used a Cray-2 to produce a stunning 
portrait of the atomic structure ofa new su- 
perconductor that carries an electric cur- 
rent freely at —283° F. The Cray X-MP at 
the University of Illinois has produced a 
dazzling array of colorful animations, from 
the roiling birth of a tornado to the super- 
sonic fountains that spew forth from black 
holes at the centers of galaxies. Says Nobel 
Physicist Kenneth Wilson of Cornell Uni- 
versity: “An astronomer with a telescope 
can observe the universe over a period of 50 
years. But an astrophysicist with a super- 
computer can ‘see’ billions of years into the 
past and the future.” 








et for all the miracles supercom- 

puters have made possible, their 

users are still not satisfied. Com- 

puter Architect Neil Lincoln 
jokes that the real definition of a super- 
computer is a machine that is just one 
generation behind the problems it is 
asked to solve. Norman Morse, head of 
computations at Los Alamos National 
Laboratory, has eleven supercomputers at 
his disposal but still cannot please his 
weapons designers and other scientists. 
Says he: “We already have jobs right now 
that require a machine 100 times as fast as 
anything we have.” 

The race to build those faster super- 
computers is well under way. In dozens of 
laboratories in the U.S., Europe and Ja- 
pan, millions of dollars are being spent to 
support the efforts of hundreds of engi- 
neers and scientists, all driven by the 
dream of building the world’s most pow- 
erful computing machine. If any one team 
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Cray: the elusive master designer in a rare photograph 


can be said to have the head start, it is the 
small, tightly knit group of technicians 
working in an industrial park in Chippe- 
wa Falls, Wis., where Cray Research has 
its most important laboratories. 
Chippewa Falls (pop. 13,000) enjoys a 
local reputation for its Leinenkugel’s beer 
and Chippewa Springs water. But it is 
known around the world as the home of 
one of the most influential and enigmatic 
figures in computer science: Seymour 
Cray. A shy, solitary engineer who rarely 
gives press interviews, Cray, 62, is to su- 
percomputers what Edison was to light 
bulbs or Bell to the telephone. First as a 
co-founder of Control Data, then for his 
own firm, Cray has designed an extraor- 
dinary series of high-performance ma- 
chines, including the CDC 1604 (1960), 





Just Dig While You Work 


here does the world’s foremost designer of high-speed computers get his in- 
spiration? Apparently deep in a dirt tunnel beneath his Wisconsin home, 

ing to John Rollwagen, the chairman of Cray Research. As Rollwagen 

tells it, Seymour Cray, the company’s elusive founder, has been dividing his time 
between building the next generation of supercomputers and digging an under- 
ground tunnel that starts below his Chippewa Falls house and heads toward the 
nearby woods. “He’s been working at it for some time now,” says Rollwagen, 
who reports that the tunnel is 8 ft. high, 4 ft. wide and lined with 4-by-4 cedar 








8 CDC 6600 (1964), CDC 7600 
» (1969), Cray-1 (1976) and Cray-2 
: (1985), each of which could at the 
time lay claim to being the 
world’s most powerful computer. 

In 1981 Cray stepped down as 
chairman of the company and be- 
came a “consultant,” but that only 
gave him more time to focus on 
computer design. He is now com- 
pleting plans for his next machine, 
the Cray-3 (due to be released in 
1989), and is soon expected to focus 
on its successor, the Cray-4, witha 
single-mindedness that is legend- 
ary. “Seymour has the ability to 
concentrate on his work to the 
wholesale exclusion of everything 
else,” says James Thornton, a for- 
mer engineering colleague at 
CDC. “He captures the universe of 
what he’s going to design inside his 
head, and there he stays until he’s 
through.” 

Technologically, Cray shows 
no signs of losing his innovative 
touch. The Cray-3 is expected to 
be the first commercial computer 
to use chips made of gallium arsenide 
as well as the usual silicon. Electrons 
travel up to ten times as fast through galli- 
um arsenide, and although the material is 
more difficult and costly to work with, 
Cray has determined that the gain in 
speed will justify the added expense. Rec- 
ognizing the growing importance of paral- 
lel processing, Cray is planning to give 
his most advanced model 64 processors, 
instead of the four in the Cray-2 and 
the 16 that will go into the Cray-3. Yet 
Cray is careful not to move too far, too 
fast. “The concept of stride is very impor- 
tant in developing computers,” Cray told 
a group of customers last fall. “If you take 
a stride that is too large, you get bruised. 
If you take a step in one dimension, you 
better be careful about taking a step in 
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boards. When a tree fell through the top of the tunnel several years ago, Cray 
used the opening to install a periscope-equipped lookout. 

For Cray, the excavation project is more than a simple diversion. “I work 
when I’m at home,” he recently told a visiting scientist. “I work for three hours, 
and then I get stumped, and I’m not making progress. So I quit, and I go and 
work in the tunnel. It takes me an hour or so to dig four inches and put in the 4- 
by-4s. Now, as you can see, I’m up in the Wisconsin woods, and there are elves in 
the woods. So when they see me leave, they come into my office and solve all the 
problems I’m having. Then I go back up and work some more.” 

Rollwagen knows that Cray is only half kidding and that some of the design- 
er’s greatest inspirations come when he is digging. Says the chairman: “The real 
work happens when Seymour is in the tunnel.” 
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another, or the step may get too long.” 
Those comments were taken to be a 
pointed reference to the work of Steve 
Chen, 44, who left Cray Research abrupt- 
ly when the company refused to go along 
with his plan to build an ambitious new 
machine. By the time he walked out the 
door, Chen was already a star in the su- 
percomputer field. Born in China, he 
grew up in Taiwan, moved to the US., 
studied electrical engineering at Villa- 
nova and got his doctorate at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois in Champaign/ Urbana. 
When he came to Cray Research in 1979, 
the company’s officers thought they had 
found Cray’s successor: someone as bril- 
liant and dedicated as the master himself. 
Chen certainly aspired to be in the same 
class as Cray. Says he, with characteristic 
modesty: “There are only a few people 
crazy enough to do this all the time.” 
| Chen quickly proved 
himself by reconfiguring the 
Cray-l as a two-processor 
machine. The resulting com- 
puter, the Cray X-MP, be- 
came the best-selling super- 
computer of all time, with 
more than 120 installed 
Chen also designed the new- 
ly introduced Cray Y-MP, 
which the company hopes 
will match the commercial 
success of the X-MP. But 
Chen's drive to build ever 
more powerful computers 
brought him into conflict 
with Seymour Cray. The 
problem, according to Gary 
Smaby, a vice president at 
the Piper, Jaffray & Hop- 
wood investment firm in 
Minneapolis, was not jealou- 
sy or a clash of personalities 
but contrasting technologi- 
cal styles. Cray’s genius has 








staff. Chen took a “team approach,” hir- 
ing a staff of 200 and encouraging them to 
push the state of the art wherever possi- 
ble. In the eyes of management, Chen's 
proposed machine, the Cray MP, would 
have involved risk on five different tech- 
nological fronts, including the limited use 
of fiber-optic cables to send some streams 
| of data with beams of light rather than 
electrons. When projected costs hit $100 
million, more than double the original 
budget, Cray Chairman John Rollwagen 
backed away and canceled the project 
outright, forcing Chen’s resignation. 
About 45 members of his research 
team at Cray defected along with Chen 
and set up shop twelve miles away in Eau 
Claire, Wis. Within three months Chen 
lined up the financial commitment from 
IBM, estimated at $10 million to $45 mil- 
lion. “We know what it takes to nurture 
visionaries,” says IBM’s Wladawsky- 
Berger. “We want Chen to swing for the 
fences.” And that is what he intends to do. 
Says Chen: “Five years from now we 
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should be at 100 billion gigaFLOPS. A | gle-processor supercomputers. But they 


problem that takes three months to do 
now, we want to do ina day.” 


BM is not relying solely on Chen, how- 

ever. As the supercomputer market 

reaches the magic $1 billion-a-year fig- 

ure that has traditionally been the com- 
pany’s threshold of interest, IBM has at 
least six different supercomputer efforts 
under way, although some are primarily 
research projects. One experiment involves 
a special-purpose computer called GF-11 
that fills an entire 500-sq.-ft. room. Anoth- 
er computer, called RP-3, will consist of 
eight 8-ft. cubes arranged like a giant mer- 
ry-go-round in a 35-ft. ring. But even these 
machines will be dwarfed by IBM’s most 
ambitious supercomputer, the TF-1, a behe- 
moth whose specifications include 4,000 
miles of internal wiring, 33,000 high-speed 





Hand-wiring a Cray-2 to minimize the distance signals have to travel 





have not, so far, begun linking large num- 
bers of individual processors together. It is 
there, in parallel processing, that the U.S. 
still has the edge over the Japanese. A 
handful of small American manufacturers, 
including Bolt Beranek and Newman, 
NCUBE and Ametek Computer Re- 
search, have already started marketing 
parallel machines that can zip through 
equations at such blistering speeds that 
they threaten to put conventional super- 
computers on the endangered list. 

The sticking point with parallelism, 
however, is the software. Tens of thou- 
sands of man-years have been put into 
writing programs for traditional super- 
computers. “Going parallel means start- 





ing over,’ says Thomas Nash at the Fer- 
mi National Accelerator Laboratory. 
That is why the news from Sandia last 
, week was so important. It 
confirmed that there are 
dramatic increases in speed 
= to be achieved by breaking 
= large problems into small 
pieces and solving them si- 
multaneously. Says David 
Kuck, Chen’s former profes- 
sor at the University of Illi- 
nois: “What's going to hap- 
pen in the next decade is 
that we'll figure out how to 
make parallelism work.” 
Making parallelism work 
will benefit not just super- 
computer users but also those 
researchers in computer sci- 
ence’s other grand project, ar- 
tificial intelligence. In fact, 
one of the most advanced par- 
allel machines, a 65,536-pro- 
cessor computer called the 
Connection Machine, was 





Spreading from one industry to another like a benevolent virus 


been to get the most out of existing tech- | processing units and a single switching de- 
nology with a tight budget and skeleton | vice measuring 80 ft. in diameter. When 


completed, the TF-1 should be capable of 
top speeds 2,000 times as fast as today’s 
supercomputers. 

IBM’s real concern in the supercom- 
puter market may be not Cray Research 
but Hitachi, Fujitsu and NEC. With their 
first generation of supercomputers, the 
Japanese made clear their intention to 
wipe out America’s 25-year lead. Today 
their fastest machines compare favorably 
with any supercomputer made in the US. 
In some applications they outperform the 
most advanced U.S. models. During a test 
comparing the newest single-processor Hi- 
tachi S-820/80 and a two-processor Cray 
X-MP, the Hitachi machine beat the Cray 
by about 10 to |. Says Yukihiko Karaki, a 
professor at Senshu University in Tokyo: 
“Looking at these figures, one might say 
that Japanese users can do without Cray 
supercomputers.” 

To date the Japanese have concentrat- 
ed on speeding up the performance of their 
fastest processing chips. As a result, they 
now make the world’s most powerful sin- 





built by researchers trained at 
M.I.T.’s Artificial Intelli- 
gence Laboratory. W. Daniel Hillis, the 31- 
year-old engineer who designed the com- 





puter, sees in it the first concrete evidence of 
what he views as an inevitable convergence 
of the two fields. “Supercomputing is an en- 
abling technology for artificial intelli- 
gence,” says Hillis. “Just as you couldn't 
build an airplane without first developing 
engines powerful enough to drive them, you 
can't build artificial intelligence without 
faster supercomputers.” 

Far more is at stake than the sale of a 
few multimillion-dollar machines. The 
country that leads the world in supercom- 
puters and artificial intelligence will hold 
the keys to economic and technological 
development in the 1990s and beyond. 
Breakthroughs are waiting to be made in 
fields that range from genetic engineering 
to particle physics, from automated man- 
ufacturing to space exploration. There is 
even a chance that scientists will use the 
new computers to understand better the 
most complex machine of all, the human 
mind By Philip Eimer-De Witt. Reported by 
Thomas McCarroll/New York, J. Madeleine Nash/ 
Minneapolis and Charles Pelton/San Francisco 
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Putting Knowledge to Work 





Suddenly, artificial intelligence produces some results 


Although supercomputers 
are dazzling in their pow- 
er and engineering virtu- 
osity, hardware alone will 
only partly achieve the eventual goal of 
computer scientists: the creation of systems 
that can mimic the decision-making pow- 
ers of human beings. This goal is called AI, 
for artificial intelligence, and it has eluded 
computer programmers for decades. Now, 
however, even as supercomputers open up 











Does it have hair? 


new worlds of possibility, researchers are 
taking major strides toward making their 
machines both smarter and more versatile. 
Their work has spawned a new 
phase of the great computer revolution 
that has been going on for the past 40 
years or so. Whereas the early use of 
computers revolutionized infor- 
mation handling, late develop- 
ments promise to better man- 
age raw computer power and 


the increasing complexity of modern in- 
formation technology. For the first time in 
history, these systems allow computers to 
deal with ambiguity and questions of 
judgment that are too subtle for conven- 
tional data processing, however pow- 
erful. After years of false starts and 
overblown promises, the new sys- 
tems, called expert or knowledge- 
processing systems, have ex- | 
ploded onto the commercial | 
scene in the U.S., Western 
Europe and Japan, which is | 
also trying to develop AI technologies. 
“We have spent hundreds of billions of dol- 
lars developing computer power that has 
set us adrift in a sea of data,” says Thomas 
P. Kehler, CEO of IntelliCorp, a California 
software company. The new systems 





I've found this strange 
animal, but | don't know 
what it is. 


Yes. 








Is it a carnivore? 
Does it have pointed teeth? 
Does it have claws? 


lam trying to establish whether it is 
a carnivore. Does it have claws? 








promise to put that information to work. 
Eighteen months ago scarcely a hand- 
ful of these systems existed in business 
and government. Now there are an esti- 
mated 1,000 to 3,000 in daily use, and the 
number is increasing by 50% annually. 
They grew out of much touted artificial- 


| hope not. 


No. It has dark spots and a 
very long neck. 





Does it have hooves? 
Then it is a giraffe. 





Rule 1: If it has hair, it is a mammal. 
Rule 5: If it is a mammal and it has 
hooves, it is an ungulate. 

Rule 9: If it is an ungulate and has 
dark spots and a long neck, then it is 
a giraffe. 





How did you reach that 
conclusion? 


intelligence research into human decision 

making in the 1960s and ‘70s. AI thus far 

has failed to reduce human intelligence to 
| hardware and software. But in the quest 
to build machines that see, move, commu- 
nicate and think like humans, AI has pro- 
duced offshoots with evident commercial 
potential. Says Herbert Schorr, who 
spearheads IBM's efforts to commercial- 
ize Al: “Knowledge processing allows you 
to handle new, tough problems that are 
too costly or too painful to do with con- 
ventional programming techniques.” 

Commercial systems derived from ar- 

tificial intelligence suddenly seem to be 
everywhere. Some examples: 
> At American Express, a new computer 
system contains the cloned expertise of 
platoons of specialists who approve unusu- 
al credit requests for the company’s esti- 
mated 20 million U.S. cardholders. For the 
first time, the computer will decide wheth- 
er to okay the purchase of, say, a $5,000 
Oriental rug by a usually prudent spend- 
er—or nix the transaction on the suspicion 
that the cardholder is on a buying spree. 
> In their supersecret war on terrorism, 
US. intelligence agents routinely consult a 
specially developed computer system, pro- 
grammed with the arcane knowledge of a 
handful of terrorism experts, to anticipate 
and avert terrorist actions. The year-old 
system has reportedly helped predict ter- 
rorist attacks in Western Europe. 
> By the end of next year, Ford dealers 
across the country may no longer have to 
call Dearborn, Mich., to talk with Com- 
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pany Expert Gordy Kujawski every time 
they run into a hard-to-diagnose engine 
problem. Instead, they will simply plug 
into a new nationwide computer system 
developed by Ford to duplicate the rea- 
soning Kujawski uses to untangle the 
knottiest problems. 

Two years ago IBM’s Schorr pro- 
claimed the “second wave” of the infor- 
mation revolution. “While the first wave 
automated data processing,” he said, “the 
second wave will automate decision mak- 
ing.” IBM now considers itself the world 
leader in second-wave technology and is 
either using or developing expert systems 
throughout the company. Big Blue’s 
claims to leadership, however, get spirited 
argument from companies like Digital 
Equipment Corp. and E.I. du Pont de Ne- 
mours. They and others are using second- 
wave technology not only to bring com- 
puters to bear on problems that until now 
have been bypassed by the information 





A 





Testing the system: Ford’s Kujawski taps his expertise in Dearborn 





Still, the impetus behind second-wave 
technology is not its potential but what it 
can deliver now in financial returns and 
improved productivity. In April 1986, 
IBM brought on line its first expert sys- 
tem, called DEFT (for Diagnostic Expert- 
Final Test). Its task: to perform the mun- 
dane but critical job of diagnosing 
problems during the final testing of the 
giant disk drives that store information 
for IBM’s mainframe computers. Since 
then the testing system has been adapted 
as a diagnostic tool for IBM service ex- 
perts and to perform a variety of different 
tests on IBM equipment. IBM’s initial 
cost: roughly $100,000. The payoff: $12 
million in annual savings. 

At Xerox, a leading U.S. manufactur- 
er of copying machines, expert systems 
like RIC (for Remote Interactive Commu- 
nications) are giving the first practical 
hints about what the second-wave revolu- 
tion will mean. Employing the reasoning 








state a relationship that is likely, but not 
guaranteed, to yield an outcome. Heuris- 
tics allow computers to deal with situa- 
tions that cannot be reduced to mathe- 
matical formulas and may involve many 
exceptions. It is the kind of reasoning 
that governs countless everyday deci- 
sions, ranging from the mundane, such as 
choosing the appropriate clothes for a job 
interview, to the apocalyptic, such as de- 
ciding whether a Soviet missile launch is a 
routine test or an all-out attack. 

Mycin took some 20 man-years to 
complete. It turned out to be more accu- 
rate than the humans against whom it 
was tested: in one trial, the system pre- 
scribed the correct treatment 65% of the 
time, in contrast to human specialists, 
who were right in 42.5% to 62.5% of cases 
Still, Mycin did not have a clue that it was 


| diagnosing a human being, nor did it have 


any idea what a human is. In fact, it was 
perfectly capable of trying to prescribe 





Silicon ace: mock-up of Pilot’s Associate at Texas Instruments in Dallas — 





revolution but also to extend the range 
and availability of human expertise. Says 
Edward Feigenbaum, an AI pioneer and 
co-author of a forthcoming book on sec- 
ond-wave success stories: “Every system 
we have looked at improved productivity 
by more than an order of magnitude- 
that’s like the difference between a car 
and a jet plane.” 

Despite these gains, current systems 
operate within strict limits and too often 
behave more like idiots savants than ex- 
perts. Second-wave systems as yet have no 
common sense or awareness of the world 
outside their narrow slice of expertise. At 
high-tech redoubts like Xerox’s Palo Alto 
Research Center in California, scientists 
are planning decision-making systems 
that will behave more like real experts. 
Example: an all-purpose electronic re- 
pairman that uses knowledge and com- 
mon sense about electricity to diagnose 
any problem put before it. At Xerox and 
elsewhere, other scientists are examining 
the very foundations of artificial intelli- 
gence. Their aim: a theory that will enable 
them to build computers that can step 
outside the limits of a specific expertise 
and understand the nature and context of 
the problems they are confronting 











| and choose appropriate remedies. After 


of a special Xerox team of diagnosticians, | 
RIC reads data from a copier’s internal in- 
struments, senses when something is 
about to go wrong, and sends a report toa 
repairman, who can warn the customer 
that an imminent breakdown can be 
avoided by taking appropriate steps. The- | 
oretically, Xerox copiers hooked up to RIC 
systems should never break down. 


he technological lineage of RIC 
and almost every other second- 
wave system can be traced back to 
Mycin, an expert system written 
at Stanford in the mid-1970s. Named for a 
group of antibiotics, Mycin was the brain- 
child ofa Ph.D. candidate named Edward 
Shortliffe, who designed it to help physi- 
cians diagnose certain infectious diseases 





painstakingly interviewing doctors about 
the process of diagnosis and treatment, 
Shortliffe and company programmed My- 
cin with some 500 rules to guide its 
decisions. 

Unlike the basic unit of conventional 
computer programming—the algorithm, 
which details a precise series of steps that 
will yield a precise result—those rules (re- 
ferred to in computerese as heuristics) 
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While the first wave of the information revolution automated data processing, the second wave will automate decision making. 


penicillin to fix a broken window. All it 
could do was rigidly test the applicability 
of various rules to pieces of data. This led 
critics like Joseph Weizenbaum, a profes- 
sor of computer science at M.LT., to dis- 
miss expert systems like Mycin as “Po- 
temkin villages. You move a little to the 
left, and you see it’s all a fagade.” 

While Weizenbaum and other critics 
insisted on measuring Mycin against hu- 
man intelligence and knowledge, others 
looked at the system and saw a computer- 
handling expertise that had previously re- 
sisted automation. No one, however, was 
going to build expert systems if they took 
several years to construct. Solution: create 
a Mycin without medical knowledge—in 
effect, construct an empty shell into 
which programmers could pour all kinds 
of different expertise. In 1977 a team of 
Stanford researchers under Feigenbaum 
dubbed the new shell Emycin (for Empty 
Mycin) and used it to build several more 
expert systems. Emycin spurred a number 
of start-up companies, led by AI entrepre- 
neurs like Feigenbaum, to build knowl- 
edge shells for the commercial market. 

The second wave had a rocky start. 
Too often, enthusiastic young computer 
nerds babbling in technospeak would sell 
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flashy systems to computer-dazzled coun- 
terparts in the research divisions of For- 
tune 500 companies. In turn, the corporate 
techies built glitzy prototypes that ran on 
exotic hardware. By the mid-1980s it be- 
came clear that both groups had missed the 
point: big companies did not want sexy 
technology for its own sake; they wanted 
solutions to business problems. Conse- 
quently, a number of once gung-ho compa- 
nies began to sour on artificial-intelligence 
technology as expensive and impractical. 

What saved the fledgling industry was 
the discovery that applied artificial intel- 
ligence could produce concrete results 
when properly used. In 1978 the Massa- 
chusetts-based Digital Equipment Corp. 
joined forces with AI Theoretician John 
McDermott of Carnegie Mellon Universi- 
ty to develop XCon (for Expert Configur- 
ator), a system to assist salesmen in choos- 
ing parts for DEC computer systems from 
among tens of thousands of alternatives. 
XCon went on line in 1981, and for sever- 
al years it was the only expert system in 
commercial use that companies could em- 
ploy to gauge the worth of their technol- 
ogy. Today XCon configures almost every 
Digital computer system and saves the 
company $25 million annually. 





BM was a latecomer to the second 

wave. It was not until 1984 that Schorr, 

a respected computer designer within 

the company, was assigned to take cor- 
porate responsibility for artificial-intelli- 
gence projects. “Three years ago it became 
apparent that this technology 
had gone past the research 
phase and had become com- 
mercial,” he recalls. “IBM de- 
cided we could make money in 
it, and that we should be the 
world leader.” Cautiously at 
first, IBM began to search for 
opportunities to apply expert 
systems internally—for “the 
low-hanging fruit,” as Schorr 
puts it today, 

After the company’s first 
shot—the DEFT system to di- 
agnose troubles in IBM's giant 
disk drives—proved a bull’s- 
eye, IBM Chairman John 
Akers became an enthusiast. 
He gave Schorr the green light 
to promote expert systems 
throughout the company. 
IBM now has 50 knowledge 
systems up and running, and 
Schorr expects that number to 
double each year for the next few years. 

If IBM, as Schorr claims, is the world 
leader in applied artificial intelligence, 
Du Pont is running close behind. Ed Mah- 
ler, the Delaware multinational’s pro- 
gram director for artificial intelligence, 
says the company currently has 200 
knowledge systems in use and expects to 
have 2,000 systems running by 1990. The 
reason for the explosion, according to 
Mahler: knowledge-processing technol- 
ogy is now affordable, and even the most 























sophisticated systems are available on 
personal computers. 

Rule-based systems such as XCon 
and DEFT, however, still have drawbacks. 
When asked a question, the expert system 
blindly searches through its data base to 
see which rules apply, then searches 
through the data base again to find the 
data for the rule. More sophisticated 
knowledge systems store information in 
frames, which organize it along with its 
relevant attributes. Al Pioneer Marvin 
Minsky of M.L.T. noticed that when peo- 
ple enter a room, they have a set of expec- 
tations about what they will find—a desk 





Champion of the second wave: IBM's Schorr 
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Codifying common sense: Xerox's de Kleer puts his feet up in Palo Alto 


instead, they are concerned about how best 
to use it. They are finding all sorts of inge- 
nious applications. United Airlines has de- 
veloped a simple frame-based system 
called GADS (Gate-Assignment and Dis- 
play System) to help prevent the infuriat- 
ing delays that occur when weather and 
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scheduling problems scramble gate assign- | 


ments for incoming planes. The system en- 
codes the reasoning that gate controllers 
use when scheduling gate assignments (for 
example, two adjacent gates cannot ac- 
commodate two DC-10s at once). Before 
GADS, United’s gate controllers would 
physically move magnetic pieces around 
on a big metal board. Now they use GADS 
for playing what-if games to head off prob- 
lems long before they develop. 


The military has tapped second-wave | 


technology in its efforts to come to grips 
with the complexities of modern warfare 
The Navy monitors the strategic status of 
the Pacific fleet with a system that tracks 
600 ships, submarines and aircraft and 
alerts the fleet commander to changes in 
readiness and the probable impact of 
those changes. The system analyzes every- 
thing that affects readiness, from firepow- 
er and fuel consumption to morale (which 
it estimates by keeping track of the time 
that has elapsed since a ship’s last shore 
leave). Complex fleet-deployment prob- 
lems that used to require several days can 
now be resolved in a matter of hours. 
More ambitious is ALBM (AirLand 
Battle Management), a system designed 
to address every aspect of planning and 
, fighting an air and land battle. 
ALBM is intended to supply 
computerized intelligence to 
the “electronic battlefield” 
that the military has been de- 
veloping as part of its evolving 
command-and-control strate- 
gy. When completed, this sys- 
tem will enable commanders 
to explore war games and bat- 
tle scenarios, test tactical hy- 
potheses and plan weapons 
and troop deployment. But 
the information-processing 
requirements of a major- 
theater war would be enor- 
mous. Managing a battle is 
not a case of dealing with one 
source of data rapidly but, 
rather, simultaneously pro- 
cessing data about air threats, 
supply lines, weather and the 
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or chair, perhaps, but certainly not, for 
example, an ocean. His idea was to pack- 
age information in a way that accommo- 
dates those expectations: a room might 
also contain a bed, window and lamp. 
Minsky’s frame concept allowed for more 
efficient use of the computer by enabling 
it to find what it needed directly, minimiz- 
ing blind searches. 

Growing numbers of U.S. companies 
are no longer arguing about whether sec- 
ond-wave technology is worth adopting; 


To develop new systems, a rebel generation believes it must rebuild Al. 


positioning of hundreds of 
thousands of soldiers. Wheth- 
er ALBM will be a device for war games or 
a battlefield tool depends on the military’s 
ability to harness the power of massive 
parallel processors—computers with 
thousands of processors that can work si- 
multaneously on a problem. 

Processing power is an even more 
daunting problem for Pilot’s Associate, a 
knowledge system the military hopes to 
field in the 1990s. The device is designed 
to advise electronically a fighter pilot in 
combat about everything from weather to 
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BOLLA. THE ITALIAN CLASSIC 


Italians have created many things that reflect classic It's this heritage that enables us to produce a alpolicella, 
good taste. Like Bolla Wine. Bollas been making classic Soave, Bardolino and Trebbiano that continue to taste exactly 
premium wines for over a century. as they should year after year. 

In fact, Bolla is the largest family owned and Maybe that’s one reason the most popular premium wine 
operated winery in all of Northern Italy, one of the richest from Italy is Bolla. And why it should find its way into your 
grape-producing regions in the world. glasses before too long. 


1987 len Brown-Forman Beverage 
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TROP PEUGEOT TURBO. YOU MAY 


AVE TO TEST DRIVE A BMW 370. 
JUST 10 CALM DOWN. 





PRESENTING THE PEUGEOT I80HP TURBO S. 


The legendary BMW 325. By many car enthusiasts it’s regarded as 
the most exhilarating performance sedan you can drive today. 

But were you to spend a few minutes on a test track behind the 
wheel of the new Peugeot Turbo S, you might well be convinced that 
the legend is riding on its reputation. 

With a fully-integrated, turbo-charged engine that develops 180 hp 
and 205 Ibs./ft. of torque, the Peugeot Turbo S would rocket you from 
a standing start to a speed of 60 mph in a heart-pounding 7.9 
seconds. Pinning you to your infinitely-adjustable, orthopedically- 
designed bucket seat in the process. The less muscular 121 hp 325 
would require a full 10 seconds to accomplish the same task. 

Next, the Turbo S would whisk you through the quarter mile in just 
16.3 seconds while the 325 would need more than another second to 
get you across the finish line. 

Of course a car that puts this kind of power at your disposal (even 








the sound system features 12 speakers and 200 watts of power) would 
be irresponsible unless it were designed to give you complete control 
over it. That’s why the Peugeot Turbo S is equipped with fully indepen- 
dent suspension, precise electronically controlled, variable-assist 
power steering and, of course, computerized ABS braking. 

The 505 Turbo S offers you a 5-year/50,000-mile power-train 
limited warranty and arguably the best roadside assistance plan 
available: AAA.* So why not call 1-800-447-2882 for the name of the 
Peugeot dealer nearest you, and arrange for a test drive. And if you 
emerge from it a little too excited, you know what to do. 


“AAA services ore ovo 


the rules and rex 


orhcipating AAA offices throughout the USA and Canada Membership subject hs 






©1987 Peugeot Motors of Arm 


¥% PEUGEOT 50 
NOTHING ELSE FEELS LIKE IT.” 
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ground and air threats. It will include sev- 
eral expert systems with sophisticated 
three-dimensional data bases. But if it is 
to deliver its advice effectively to pilots 
who have only seconds to respond and 
act, this system too will require putting 
into fighter aircraft the type of computing 
power that today fills entire rooms 
Moreover, even the developers won- 
der whether pilots in a crunch will trust 
their lives to silicon advisers. Chris Spieg] 
of Texas Instruments, which is develop- 
ing the system with McDonnell Douglas, 
notes that to better their concentration, 
many pilots begin turning off automatic 
systems the closer they get to combat 
Pilots are not the only ones worrying 
about the reliability of sophisticated mili- 
tary expert systems. Terry Winograd, an 
Al pioneer turned critic who is now at 
Stanford, has formed a Palo Alto—based 
group called Computer Professionals for 





Social Responsibility to oppose the use of | 





second-wave systems in military applica- 
tions. Winograd believes that isolating ex- 
perts from the unforeseen consequences of 
their decisions is “perhaps the most subtle 
and dangerous consequence of the patch- 
work rationality of present expert sys- 
tems.” He is specifically concerned about 
the use of expert systems in President Rea- 
gan’s Strategic Defense Initiative, or Star 
Wars system. In the 1960s, Winograd 
notes, a computer system announced a So- 
viet attack when radar signals bounced off 
the moon, an occurrence that had not been 
anticipated by the programmer. He con- 
tends that the potential for similar errors is 
greatly magnified with expert systems. 

In the near term, the future of the sec- 
ond wave will involve novel applications 
built with existing software technology 
such as frames and rules. It has already 
produced some unanticipated benefits. 
Companies have discovered, for example, 
that their engineers use the technology as 
a reasoning tool. While in the past they 
| would tell a programmer what they want- 
ed in the way of a computer application 
and hope for the best, now they are creat- 
ing prototypes for their own systems, then 
fiddling with them until they are right 

Others, however, are already thinking 
beyond existing technologies. Johan de 
Kleer, a respected knowledge-system de- 
signer at Xerox, envisions an all-purpose 
electrical diagnostician that would have 
specific knowledge, such as the various 





Machine vision: “seeing” objects Stage 2: matching known shapes 








laws that govern electrical flow and con- 
ductivity. But it would also have the com- 
mon sense to decide whether it was faced 
with a broken VCR or a broken computer 
To build this system, de Kleer has spent 
ten years codifying what he calls “qualita- 
tive” calculus that will provide the lan- 
guage to build “common-sense physics.” 
The problem with common sense is that it 
requires the computer to skip nimbly 
among many different perspectives in or- 
der to find the approach that best fits a 
problem. The computer must be able to si- 
multaneously maintain the assumptions 
underlying these different perspectives, 
and de Kleer says that this, again, will re- 
quire massive processing power. He looks 
to parallel processing for the power to run 
his systems. “Running my applications on 
a serial supercomputer would require all 
the computer time in history,” he says 

De Kleer’s diagnostic systems are at 
least five years away. Even further out are 


The seer: Connection Machine in Cambridge 


general-knowledge systems that would 
not be limited to a specific function or 
even a preset agenda but would instead be 
able to respond appropriately to unex- 
pected tasks and problems. To develop 
such systems, a rebel generation of AI sci- 
entists believes that it is necessary to re- 
build their field from the ground up. Their 
emphasis, says Philosopher Daniel Den- 
nett of Tufts University, is on figuring out 
how people manage to accomplish the 
plain, everyday things that account for 
most human behavior, rather than on 
creating a mathematical model of the in- 
tellect, as an older generation of Al 
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Stage 3: eliminating options 








researchers have tried and failed to do 

Some breakaway AI scientists suspect 
that the answer to this problem lies in the 
way humans respond to the context of an 
activily or conversation. Frian Smith, a 
Xerox theorist studying the foundations 
of knowledge, believes that people derive 
a tremendous amount o! information 
from the physical setting * a conversa- 
tion, and that meaning thz. ‘s not evident 
usually emerges during th. «ialogue. If he 
can reduce this process t) :heory, Smith 
believes, it will be possible o build a ma- 
chine that would know wh:.t is meant in 
ordinary human conversat on. Getting a 
machine to act on what it “understands” 
is yet another problem. Stan Rosenschein, 
former head of artificial-intelligence re- 
search at SRI International in Menlo 
Park, Calif., is testing a robot called 
Flakey, which he hopes will have the abil- 
ity to carry outa physical chore like deliv- 
ering a package. Right now Flakey can 
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Stage 4: recognition 


follow only simple, specific instructions, 
then exclaim, “I did it! I did it!” 

How long will it take before machines 
are developed that are truly intelligent | 
and able to make their way in the world? 
It is, of course, foolish to predict where 
any new technology is going or when it 
will get there. But in his 1986 book on 
artificial intelligence, Machinery of the 
Mind, Science Writer George Johnson of- 
fers a guidepost. He recounts the story ofa 
Chinese student who became disillu- 
sioned with the study of artificial intelli- 
gence. It was as if, said the student, a 
modern American had asked an ancient 
Greek to build a television, then offered 
only the information that TV is a system 
that projects images across long distances; 
logically, the ancient might proceed to 
place a long sequence of reflecting mirrors 
across the landscape and claim to have 
built such a machine 

That, the student concluded, was an 
apt analogy to Al. Like their Greek 
counterparts, AI scientists can build 
crude models and they have a rough 
idea of the principles and properties in- 
volved in achieving their goal. But it 
may be centuries, if ever, before all those 
elements are sufficiently understood to 
enable mere mortals to fulfill the dream 
of AI: to create electronic replicas of 
themselves. —-By Eugene Linden. Reported by 
Scott Brown/Dallas and J. Madeleine Nash/ 
Chicago 
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When Paris 
Is Not 
Burning 


Lacroix debuts, Miyake 
muses, fresh talent hides 


season of fall-winter 1988-89 (again, 

plap), still being presented this week in 
Paris, will be remembered less for design 
and more for sound effects: the dull, liquid 
thud (p/ap) made by the chins of dozens of 
the international fashion élite slumbering 
forward (plap) onto soft silk and welcom- 
ing cashmere (plap, plap) as models mosey 
down the runways in yet another san- 
guine incarnation of the new look. Ah, 
short skirts (plap), ah, mid-length skirts 
(plap), ah, pants are back (plap), ah, sleep. 

Until Paris, went the chat among trade 
and press, the shows in Milan and London 
were a cumulative snooze-a-thon. Only Ar- 
mani, in Italy, showed strength. The de- 
signers of England were, as ever, erratic 
and eccentric. There were signs of disap- 
pointment in retail reactions to the shows. 
Skirmishes over skirt length were blown, in 
the absence of any heavier action, into epic 
battles in a generally desperate attempt to 
bring heat to the placid proceedings. The 
short-skirt wrangle was a sure sign that the 
season was falling into something worse 
than a crisis. At least a critical condition 
can mean fever and ferment. This was 
looking more like fashion stasis. Paris was 
crucial. And Paris was not burning. 

It was up to Christian Lacroix, cur- 
rently carrying the torch as the main- 
stream's brightest hope, to kindle some 
heat. Lacroix, who turned couture upside 
down and shook out its hand-stitched 
pockets as no one else has since Saint 
Laurent, made his ready-to-wear debut, 
and expectations were high. Lacroix had 
suggested, while the clothes were still be- 
ing made, that the giddy shapes and bo- 
tanical palate of his couture work were 
going to be a bit muted. But when the 
lights went up on the first passage, there 
was a mini-mob of models swarming to- 
gether at the back of the runway wearing 
splendiferous coats and short dresses and 
hats all colored like condiments: mustard 
yellow, catsup red, hot dog-relish green 
and purple that looked as if it had come 
from an eggplant that had suffered a fatal 
injection of food dye. No plaps from 
the audience now. There were exclama- 
tions of glee and applause as the models 


} Lis quite possible that (p/ap) the fashion 
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swanked and swanned. If Lacroix wasn’t 
staging a feast, it was clear he was laying 
on a nifty picnic 

Probably too much was expected of 


Lacroix. He propelled all manner of | 


blinding prints down the runway and 
showed some inventive accessories, like 
the kind of mirrored purses backpackers 
bring back from Third World suqs. But 
the strain showed too. Some outfits, like 
a short ballerina-style skirt with a re- 
movable poofy apron, suggested that 
Lacroix was already feeling the weight 
of his considerable reputation and that 
it had already got too heavy just to 
shrug off. He was meeting his own stan- 
dard, but not besting himself. He was, 
in a sense, just like every other designer 
this year: struggling with the challenge 
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that his own success had set down. 
When a designer gets as much sudden 
attention as Lacroix, all of fashion has 
somehow to deal with the subject, either 
by reacting to the new boy’s work or by 
resisting it, assimilating all his brio and 
his swank, sidestepping it or transforming 
it. “I love doing whatever they say I 
can't,” Lacroix reflected after his show. 
“T like to experiment, but I don’t think 
of myself as a revolutionary.” In a sense, 
Lacroix got hung up in the reaction he 
had generated. Both the buoyancy and 
sweep of his work on view in the scrump- 
tious cut of a high-waisted check suit with 
a buttoned bolero or in the immaculate 
simplicity of some caramel-colored coats 
are easy to see but hard to define. 
“Maybe Lacroix is not modern, exact- 
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ly,” says Issey Miyake, whose new collec- 
tion was one of the few that flew serenely 
above the Lacroix wave. “But he is not 
retro either. He is Lacroix, and that is 
good.” He is also a formidable force, 
whose fashion of light and luxe tries to 
trump the experimentation with fabric, 
form and color of Miyake and other mod- 
ernists. Lacroix has raised hemlines, and 
he has raised the stakes as well. His works 
demand a response, but to the best mod- 
ernists, fashion is an open question that 
each wearer must resolve and that each 
designer must continue to pose. 

Picking up on the question, however, 
is getting to be a bit of a problem. Several 
of the most generative designers are not 
even showing at the eight-day presenta- 
tions held in huge tents set down in the 





Louvre courtyard. Azzedine Alaia, whose 
clothes remain sexy and shaped like re- 
finements of street fashion, continues to 
play coy and show well after openings 
when the press is back measuring hem- 
lines on its home turf. Adeline André, 
who makes clothes as if she were the 
slightly naughty granddaughter of the leg- 
endary designer Madeleine Vionnet, is 
concentrating all her energies and fi- 
nances on opening a design house this fall. 
Marc Audibet, who turns out startling 
fabric mixtures like Lycra and cashmere 
that simultaneously encase and caress the 
body, will make clothes on a limited basis 
only for sale in the U.S. “All designers 
have a single story to tell, and tell it over 
and over again, evolving within it,” he 
likes to say, but just now the climate is not 





favorable to him. His dresses have a soft- 
spoken strength and purity of line that 
defy clamor, but this is a time of ruckus 
and ruffles. As Miyake remarks, “Things 
are so conservative now. It’s especially 
hard to be a young designer these days. 
Fashion is not so much design anymore. 
It’s an industrial game.” 

In that case, André means to compete 
on the fast track. Her first boutique will 
open in Paris this fall, selling her pared- 
down, sensual, bias-cut dresses and coats 
that wrap up the wearer like a birthday 
surprise. A two-year apprenticeship at 
Dior taught her that “the allure is all in the 
cut,” but André matches her classical lines 
toa lively color range of kinetic, kindergar- 
ten-bright hues. “What counts,” she says, 
“is the delayed reaction,” and André 
makes sure there is a lot to linger over. Her 
coat of cashmere velours makes an imme- 
diate impact with its lilting turquoise color, 
while its witty cut—there are three (count 
*em) armholes—continues to flirt with the 
imagination. Audibet’s work is sensitive 
and ethereal, but André tends a little more 
to the pragmatic. She is not so concerned, 
she says, with the general climate of fash- 
ion as she is with making a niche. 


coon, impervious to commercial 

flux, is an almost utopian ideal. It 
requires a nearly impossible combination: 
flinty individuality, a healthy business 
base, a viable commercial identity and a 
strong stylistic hand. Rei Kawakubo of 
Comme des gargons and Yohji Yamamo- 
to have both been around long enough to 
be considered less revolutionaries than re- 
visionist classicists, but their new collec- 
tions showed them to be as restless and 
clever as ever. Kawakubo sent out dozens 
of outfits with unexpected lapels and 
seams like overgrown ski trails, most in 
combinations of black, red and orange, so 
the show seemed like a massive box of 
spilled Halloween candy. Yamamoto, the 
Zen master of the subtle change, struck up 
a parade of flowing black coats with clos- 
ings as challenging as Rubik's Cube. 

No one, however, continues on his 
own way as unerringly as Issey Miyake. 
This new collection is his 31st, but it 
abounds with so many notions about 
shape and fabric that it bursts open like a 
just discovered treasure chest. The waist 
rises on a short black leather skirt, but the 
hem falls irregularly. A raincoat is made 
of polyester that feels and falls like inked 
paper. One pantsuit in atomic-orange 
wool knit looks like a drill uniform for 
fashion insurrectionists. Another pantsuit 
in silk clings and flares in the jacket, rides 
the waist, then blossoms out in the cuffs, 
looking, in its mad dappling of colors, like 
a loft painter’s drop cloth. “Everything is 
so much the couture look, the expensive 
look, now it’s time to rethink again, to 
find something different,” Miyake says. 
Even in times of uncertainty, as now, 
Miyake conclusively demonstrates that 
there is always one sustaining direction 
for a designer: inward. —By Jay Cocks. 
Reported by Regan Charles/Paris 


D== safe inside a creative co- 
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Telling Readers Where to Go 





irst, never leave home without a golf 

ball. It will fit the drain in the vast ma- 
jority of the world’s hotel sinks that come 
without a plug. Also, start filling the tub 
immediately if you hear gunshots. One of 
the things that goes first and fast in insur- 
rections and civil wars is the water supply. 
But travel is not all grim. When in Bali, do 
not pass up the free-lance masseuses on 
Kuta Beach. And if you happen into 
Peshawar, make straight for Sala- 
teen’s and try the leg of lamb, “a 
treat of international renown.” 

Such is the advice from Trips, 
which premiered on newsstands last 
week, pledging that it is for “those 
who are weary of travel magazines 
and wary of their authority.” By now 
the reading public may be wearier 
and warier than ever, since in the 
past seven months three major new 
magazines have shoved into an al- 
ready crowded baggage rack full of 
travel publications. If there is a com- 
mon theme to the new celebrators of 
get-up-and-go, it is that tourists are 
to be despised but travelers are to be 
exalted. The magazines, of course, 
promise to reveal the difference. 

The other common theme is that 
there is money to be made telling 
people where to go. The idea is not 
new. Several U.S. periodicals devot- 
ed to the journeying reader emerged 
at the turn of the century, including 
the forefather of what is today’s 
Travel-Holiday, owned by the Read- 
er’s Digest. That magazine now has 
a circulation of 800,000 and remains 
a sedate, middlebrow Howard John- 
son’s sort of enterprise. The new ac- 
tion is exemplified by the current in- 
dustry leader, American Express’s 
upscale Travel & Leisure, a 17-year-old 
that is still growing briskly, with a circula- 
tion of 1.1 million and advertising reve- 
nues of $39.5 million. The host of follow- 
ers has been drawn by the decade-long 
boom in the U.S. travel industry. This 
year Americans heading abroad are ex- 
pected to lay out $32.9 billion (up 14% de- 
spite the unfavorable exchange rate in 
many countries), and close to ten times 
that amount will be spent on domestic 
trips. Only food and cars get a bigger 
wedge out of the U.S. consumers’ wallet. 

The first of the newcomer flock ar- 
rived in 1985 with European Travel & 
Life, an album of life-styles of the rich and 
shameless now owned by Rupert Mur- 
doch. Writers scout the perfect half-tim- 
bered inns of Normandy, poke into isolat- 
ed Sardinian coves, or try for par on a 
Scottish golf course. Most issues include 
pictures of food you can smell off the page. 



















A host of travel magazines arrive, but will they visit for long? 


“We take you to places you wouldn't see,” 
explains Editor in Chief David Breul, 
“and introduce you to people you 
wouldn't meet.” There seems to be no 
shortage of vicarious voyagers: circulation 
has risen 70%, to 290,000 in the past year. 

At the other end of the market, for 
people with less time to plan and less mon- 
ey to spend, Fairchild Publications offers 


PRINCESS 


(CAROLINE 
TAKES CHARGE 


Travel Today!, which debuted this winter 


on East Coast newsstands as an instant, if 


uncritical, source of news on cheap air- 
fares, hotel rates, package tours and where 
to spend a long weekend just about any- 
place in the world. With its short deadline 
and weekly frequency, the magazine sac- 
rifices some of the gloss common in the 
field in order to have the latest informa- 
tion for the fast-growing ranks of short- 
trip takers and long weekenders. 

Last September the Condé Nast em- 
pire, publisher of Vanity Fair, Vogue and 
Gourmet, among others, spent $40 million 
launching the upmarket Traveler for 
those who prefer to go where there are 
civil ways and no civil wars. Under for- 
mer Times of London Editor Harold Ev- 
ans, Traveler (circ. 853,490) boasts of its 
“muscle and vision”—ratings of not only 
the world’s best restaurants but also the 
worst, stories more analytical than pro- 








motional. Evans touts his magazine’s 
“truth in travel” policy and sniffs at com- 
petitor Travel & Leisure as “one seamless 
travelogue, where all headwaiters bow.” 

The final entrant, apparently, in the 
current surge of voyaging voyeurs, Trips is 
trying a different style and message. Call 
it discomfort chic. Published by the 
khaki-clothing chain Banana Republic, 
Trips is for the wanderlusty adventurer | 
accustomed to sharing hotel space with all 
manner of wildlife. Editor in Chief and 
Banana Republic Founder Mel Ziegler, a 
former newspaper reporter, dismisses 
most travel writing as “dull and antisep- 
tic” and describes his entry as the 
equivalent of a “bunch of friends at a 
dinner table swapping really good 
travel tales.” The inaugural issue has 
more ads for Jeeps than jewels, and 
few ads of any kind that do not reek 
of adventure and natural fibers. 














































tT together, the new maga- 
zines have pushed out the 
boundaries of traditional travel writ- 
ing by including information for im- 
pulse travelers as well as careful 
planners and offering, in some cases 
at least, a critical view of the indus- 
try. Traveler, the best new entry, has ‘ 
produced some trenchant investiga- 
tive pieces on the qualifications of 
the lordly Michelin guides and the 
destruction of the Tongass rain for- 
est in Alaska. But in the new sensi- ' 
bility, Traveler included, the spirit of 
travel porn persists with such seduc- 
tive stories as “How to Shop Like a 
Princess,” “Ballooning over New- 
port” and “The Almost-Too-Good 
Life at La Costa.” 

There are also some troubles in 
paradise. Lawyers for Condé Nast’s 
Traveler will be appearing in Man- 
hattan federal court this week to re- 
spond to a lawsuit by National Geo- 
graphic’s quarterly Traveler 
charging that the overall appear- 
ance of Evans’ magazine is strikingly sim- 
ilar to National Geographic's publication. 
At Trips, Ziegler denies that hard times in 
the parent clothing chain will trim the 
magazine’s sails. And industry analysts 
still wonder if the market can soak up 
sO many go-go competitors—particularly 
since travel-related companies put only 
one-fifth of their ad budgets into travel 
magazines. 

Traveler Publisher Ronald Galotti is 
not concerned. “We're evolving into a 
group of people who believe we are entitled 
to some downtime or vacation time,” he 
says. “We're talking about self-indulgence 
and self-entitlement for that 40-year-old.” 
In other words, a new adage: You can’t go 
broke (or so the new travel publishers 
hope) overestimating the indulgence of the 
American people, — By Nancy R. Gibbs. 
Reported by Jeanne McDowell and Naushad S. 
Mehta/New York 
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“Lau shter, Tears, Passion, Friendship, Love. 


A diamond is forever. 
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—» Cra 4 f . 
“To demonstrate how the Lotus suspension improved 
the Impulse’ handling, I took it for a spin on my test track’ 


He’ alittle off track. 
You don't have to go to an amusement park to try the Impulse’s new handling. Just take it around 
your block. But hold on tight because Lotus, the renowned leader in sports car handling, spent five 


months giving the Impulse what Motor Trend calls, “a dose of handling magic?”* 
Gopi They experimented with 250 different shocks. Tested over 300 
ee oe es | & tires. Travelled over 30,000 miles. Until they found the perfect combi- 








, nation of shocks, stabilizer bars and wide Bridgestone _ [fairccisun brochure 
Potenza tires. So you can fly around corners without flying out of your seat. cal: (800) 245-4549 
And ifits more speed youre after, try the fuel-injected, intercooled Impulse Turbo. |__(%770-31% 





You'd have to wait in line for a faster ride. 


_ _Butthe biggest thrill of all is getting the Impulse for as 
little as $14,109°* Now that’s something to scream about. 


*Motor Trend, February 1988 **M.S.R.P. P.O.E. & z tax, license and transportat ». Prices subject to change. Oo ‘ pr 
‘aids ee EE Sane ae, aes es RC PO Fes eee oe Proud sponsor of the 1988 Summer Olympics on NBC. 








_ Milestones 


RETIREMENT PLANNED. By Peter Rodino, 
78, the powerful chairman of the House 
Judiciary Committee who presided over 
Richard Nixon’s impeachment hearings 
in 1974; after 20 terms as a Democratic 
Congressman from New Jersey. During 
the Reagan years, Rodino effectively 
opposed constitutional amendments to 
ban abortion and busing and restore 
school prayer. He also promoted pas- 
sage of an overhaul of the immigration 
laws and an extension of the Voting 
Rights Act. 





CHARGED. Margaret Trudeau Kemper, 39. 
jet-setting ex-wife of former Canadian 
Prime Minister Pierre Elliott Trudeau; 
with possession of marijuana; in provin- 
cial court in Ottawa. The frisky mother of 
four whose best-selling 1979 autobiogra- 
phy, Beyond Reason, documented her 
stormy 13-year marriage was charged af- 
ter Canadian police, acting on a tip, seized 
a package of marijuana that had arrived 
by mail. A court hearing is scheduled for 
early April. 





RELEASED. Cathy Evelyn Smith, 40, some- 
time companion of Comic Actor John Be- 
lushi; after serving 18 months of a three- 
year sentence at the California Institution 
for Women in Frontera. Smith, a Canadi- 
an, admitted injecting Belushi with the 
heroin-cocaine speedballs that killed him 
in 1982 but denied responsibility for his 
death. She returned to Canada the day af- 
ter her release. 


HOSPITALIZED. Joseph Biden, 45, Demo- 
cratic Senator from Delaware and Judi- 
ciary Committee chairman; for surgery to 
insert a tiny filter into a large vein in the 
abdomen that carries blood from the legs; 
in Walter Reed Army Medical Center in 
Washington. Biden was hospitalized last 
month for an aneurysm, and last week a 
clot was discovered in one lung. The pur- 
pose of the filter is to intercept clots trav- 
eling in the bloodstream. 








EXECUTED. Willie Jasper Darden, 54, after 
14 years on death row and seven death 
warrants; at the Florida state prison in 
Starke. Darden was sentenced to die in 
the electric chair for the 1973 killing of a 
Lakeland, Fla., furniture-store owner. 
Among the many protests against the ex- 
ecution were appeals from Nobel Prize- 
winner Andrei Sakharov, Rock Star Peter 
Gabriel, Amnesty International and Jesse 
Jackson. 


DIED. Romare Bearden, 73, pre-eminent ab- 
stract painter and collage artist; after a 
stroke; in New York City. Bearden’s vi- 
brant, colorful works evoked the rural 
South, where he was born, and the bluesy 
rhythms of Harlem, where he grew up. He 
came to know such uptown performers as 
Billie Holiday, Fats Waller and Duke El- 
lington, who bought one of his first paint- 
ings. Bearden’s works hang in many ma- 
jor American museums. 
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DON’T FORGET 
TO CHECK 
YOUR LABEL 





Your TIME address label contains 
very valuable information—your sub- 
scription expiration date. It's a great 
way to remember to renew, before 
you're caught unaware by an interrup- 
tion in service. 

And it's fast and easy to renew when 
you use TIME's convenient toll-free 
number: 


1-800-541-1000 


So don't take a chance on missing out 
on any of TIME's colorful and authori- 
tative coverage of the nation, the 
world, and life in the '80s—look at 
your label, and renew early! 











Exercise 
More ™ 


M@ MORE EFFECTIVE By dup- 
licating the motion of cross country 
skiing, the world’s best exercise, 
NordicTrack provides the 

ideal aerobic workout. 

@ MORE COMPLETE 

Unlike bikes and other 

sitdown exercisers, 

NordicTrack exercises 

all the body's major 

muscles for a total 

body workout. 

@ MORE CALORIES 
BURNED In tests at a 

major university, Nordiclrack 
burned more calories than an 
exercise bike and a rowing 
machine.” 

@ MORE CONVENIENT With 
NordicTrack, you can exercise in the 
comfort of your home 
NordicTrack easily folds, requiring 
storage space of only 17” x 23” 


*Scientitic test results included in 


NordicTrack brochure 


Noraicfrack 


ACML COMPANY © 1988 NordicTrack 





Cream or Liquid 
The Better Way 
To Get Rid Of Gray 


Youthair ” 


Majestic Drug Co. Inc -1983. Brona. New York 





@LESS TIME Because Nordic 

Track is so efficient, you 

burn more calories and 

get a better aerobic 

workout in less time. 

BNO IMPACT Run- 

ning and some aerobic 

workouts can cause 

painful and poten- 

tially harmful jarring. 

A NordicTrack workout 

is completely jarless. 

BNO DIETING No 

other exercise machine 

burns more calories than 

NordicTrack ...so you can lose 

weight faster without dieting. 

WNO SKIING EXPERIENCE 
REQUIRED Easy and fun to use. 


| fl FREE BROCHURE AND VIDEO 
| Call Toll Free Or Write: 
| 
| 





In Minnesota 1-612-448-6987 In Canada 1-800-433-9582 
141 Jonathan Blvd. N., Chaska, MN 55318 


Please send free brochure 
| Also free video tape [) VHS 


Name 
Street 








City 








Hair Dressing gradually 
Changes gray hair to natural looking 
youthful color within 3 short weeks. 
Grooms and conditions as it works 
with no unpleasant odor. Guaranteed. 
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Medicine 








Mixed Messages on Mammograms 





Confused and fearful, many women are shying away from tests 


ore than any other disease of women, 

breast cancer symbolizes pain, muti- 
lation and death. The disease strikes 1 
woman in 10 and is the second leading 
cause of cancer deaths among females in 
the US., where it has the highest 
incidence in the world. This year 135,000 
new cases will be diagnosed, and the dis- 
ease will kill 42,000 women. Worse, its in- 
cidence is rising: last month the National 
Cancer Institute reported significant 
increases during both 1984 and 1985, 
the most recent period for which figures 
are available. Equally troubling, deaths 
from breast cancer among young and 


women may not consider the screening 
worth the trouble. An accompanying edi- 
torial took the findings even further. De- 
clared Dr. John Bailar ITI, a physician 
and medical statistician at McGill Uni- 
versity in Montreal: “The evidence .. . 
does not demonstrate any clear health 
benefit from mammographic screening 
for breast cancer in women younger than 
50 years . .. Routine screening of this age 
group should be discontinued.” 

The J.A.M.A. report, which was an 
analysis of five major studies of mammog- 
raphy, found that for every 10,000 women 
between 40 and 49 who have yearly mam- 


Disputed benefits: woman undergoing test for breast cancer in a New York City clinic 


middle-aged women are increasing, De- 
spite those sobering realities, an estimated 
70% of American women still fail to un- 
dergo regularly scheduled mammograms, 
or breast X rays. 

There are several reasons for their re- 
luctance. Many women fear that the radi- 
ation itself will cause tumors, a risk that 
researchers consider negligible, since ra- 
diation doses are far lower today than 
they once were. Other women simply find 
the cost—an average mammogram is 


$100—prohibitive. Most to blame, how- | 


ever, may be doctors themselves: for sev- 
eral years, the medical establishment has 
been sharply divided over whether youn- 
ger women will benefit from mammo- 
grams. The debate was rekindled earlier 
this month by a report published in the 
Journal of the American Medical Associa- 

tion. In the study, Dr. David Eddy of 
| Duke University and several colleagues 
found routine mammograms in women 
under 50 to be of so little benefit that 





mograms for ten years, only 22 lives 
would be saved. The overall price tag 
would be considerable. Screening even a 
quarter of the 14 million women in the 
U.S. between 40 and 49 would cost $350 
million. The practical result: few poor 
women are tested for breast cancer at all; 
middle-class women, too, balk at the cost, 
which many health-insurance plans still 
refuse to reimburse (though four states re- 


| quire insurers to cover al least some rou- 


tine screenings). 

Eddy’s findings tend to undermine 
the recommendations of both the Ameri- 
can Cancer Society and the American 
College of Radiology, which have suggest- 
ed since 1983 that women undergo the 
procedure at least once between ages 35 
and 40 as a basis for comparison with lat- 
er mammograms, and then every year or 
two between 40 and 49. But several other 
professional groups, including the Ameri- 
can College of Physicians, have long cho- 
sen not to recommend screening by X 
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rays for women under 50 except for those | 
considered at high risk: women who have 
had breast cancer already or whose moth- 
ers or sisters have had the disease. 

The result has been confusion about 
the value of mammograms among both 
doctors and their women patients. Janet 
Gay Hamby of Thousand Oaks, Calif. 
was 44 and the mother of two teenagers 
when she discovered a lump in her breast 
two years ago. Two mammograms sug- 
gested that it was malignant, and when a 
biopsy confirmed the diagnosis, Hamby 
underwent surgery and radiation treat- 
ments. Because cancer cells had invaded a 
lymph node, six months of grueling che- 
motherapy followed. She knows that the 
chance of a recurrence will remain high 
for about another year. Says Hamby: “My 
prognosis is good, but it would have been 
better if the cancer had been found before 





Moment of truth: radiology technician reviews X rays 


it reached the lymph nodes. And it would 
have been discovered if I had had a mam- 
mogram earlier.” Why didn’t she? “No- 
body told me to. I went to a doctor regu- | 
larly, but nobody told me to.” 

Most physicians agree that yearly 
mammograms in addition to self-exami- 
nation and regular physical exams can 
save lives in women over 50; X-ray 
screening can cut the death rate in this 
group by 30%. But the benefits of mam- 
mography for younger women are less 
clear, One reason is that younger women 
have a lower incidence of breast cancer 
than older women, so there is simply less 
cancer to detect. In addition, young breast 
tissue is denser and more likely to conceal 
tumors from X rays than the more fatty 
tissue of older women. 

Whatever their age, women with 
small tumors that have not invaded the 
lymph nodes have a 90% chance of sur- 
viving at least five years. As the disease 
spreads, however, the odds of survival 
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drop sharply. Thus cancer experts agree 
| that a woman’s best hope for a cure, what- 
ever her age, lies in finding tumors early. 
Mammography can detect tumors as 
small as an eighth of an inch in diameter. 
By contrast, most cancers detected by pa- 
tients themselves are at least half an inch 
in diameter, and have been growing for 
eight to ten years, says Dr. Ferris Hall of 
Boston's Beth Israel Hospital. The larger 
the tumor, the higher the probability that 
it has already spread to the lymph 
| nodes—and the lower the prospects for 
survival. Self-examination alone may give 
women false reassurance, says Dr. Melvin 
Silverstein, a breast-cancer specialist in 
Van Nuys, Calif. “It ignores the biggest 
breakthrough we've had: finding nonpal- 
pable lumps with mammography.” 

But mammography is not infallible. 
There is a 1% chance of a false-positive 
result—a mistaken diagnosis of a tumor— 
and the anxiety, expense and pain associ- 
ated with a biopsy. A graver problem is 
the risk of a false negative: about 20% of 





with the same patient afterward 


the time the X rays fail to detect cancers, 
which may be picked up by physical 
exam. “Is mammography worth it?” asks 
Eddy. Some women, he notes, upon hear- 
ing that ten years of screening will save 22 
lives “will say, ‘22 out of 10,000, well, 
that'll be me.’ Others will say, ‘Take halfa 
day off work for a 22-out-of-10,000 
chance? You've got to be kidding.’ Both 
responses are appropriate.” Individual 
women may respond differently to the 
question than medical researchers do. 
Cost effectiveness is not something that 
most patients want to hear about, particu- 
larly when the money is being spent to 
prevent cancer. Ultimately, the responsi- 
bility for providing accurate information 
on breast cancer may lie with a woman's 
physician. And any doctor should be pre- 
pared to lay out the facts so that pa- 
tients can decide for themselves about 
mammography. — By Denise Grady. 
Reported by Elaine Lafferty/Los Angeles and 
Suzanne Wymelenberg/Boston 
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A First for 
Black Catholics | 


The Pope responds to a 
campaign for more leaders 


n their first pastoral letter, in 1984, the 

US.’s black Roman Catholic bishops 
politely but urgently expressed concern 
about the paucity of black leaders in the 
church. Last year a Washington confer- 
ence of 1,250 black Catholics repeated the 
plea for more blacks who would actually 
run dioceses, as opposed to being auxilia- 
ries under white bishops. During his pas- 
toral visit to the U.S. in September, Pope 
John Paul II signaled that he was listen- 
ing when he told a New Orleans gather- 
ing of black Catholics, “Know that the 
Pope stands united with the black com- 
munity as it rises to embrace its full digni- 
ty and lofty destiny.” The words were wel- 
come enough, but last week came a more 
welcome result: to head the archdiocese of 
Atlanta, the Pope named the Most Rev. 
Eugene A. Marino, 53, making him the 
first black American ever to become an 
archbishop. 

The choice of Marino seems almost 
foreordained. The new archbishop was one 
of the authors of the 1984 pastoral letter, an 
articulate participant in the Washington 
conference, and an organizer of the papal 
address to blacks. In his Washington 
speech last year, he reached back to his 
roots “as a young boy in Mississippi with 
the double—I was going to say handicap, 
but I'll say blessing—of being black and 
Catholic.” His mother was from Biloxi, 
and his father, a baker, moved there from 
Puerto Rico. The young Marino grew up in 
a cultural and religious tradition derived 
from the early Catholic French and Span- 
ish settlers, and he still lights up when he 
talks about Creole gumbos and rice. “I took 
in my faith like my mother’s milk,” he says. 
“Some of my earliest recollections are of 
my family kneeling around the bed pray- 
ing to Mary, when I was too small even to 
be really a part of it.” 

It was a segregated society, including 
his parochial school. Marino’s vocation 
was firmly established by high school, and 
despite the rarity of his choice, he perse- 
vered. “Diocesan seminaries—all semi- 
naries—were difficult for blacks,” he says 
with no apparent bitterness. In 1962 he 
was ordained in the Josephite order of 
priests, which was founded in the 19th 
century to serve blacks. Its leadership had 
always been white, but nine years later he 
became their vicar-general, or second-in- 
command, the first black to hold such an 
office in any religious order. Rome was 
noticing him. Marino was consecrated as 
a bishop in 1974 and assigned as an auxil- 
iary in Washington. In 1985 he was elect- 
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| his priorities will 





Atlanta's new spiritual leader Marino 


ed secretary of the American bishops’ na- 
tional conference, a mark of considerable 
esteem from his colleagues. 

As Marino acknowledges, blacks and 
Catholicism in the U.S. have never been 
completely at ease with each other. 
In the Republic’s early days, blacks 
found more welcoming accommodation 
for their religious sensibilities in Protes- 
tant styles of worship and theology. Cath- 
olics, themselves strangers in a strange 
land, did not proselytize among slaves un- 
til they were freed after the Civil War. To- 
day, only 5% of American blacks are 
Catholic, and the 1.5 million black Catho- 
lics make up 2.8% of the American 
church. Representation in the clergy is 
worse. The 350 black priests and 700 
black nuns represent less than 1% of the 
total. In the hierarchy, twelve of 400 bish- 
ops are black. 


ike all John Paul’s choices, Marino is 

loyal to Vatican teaching, though he is 
no conservative hard-liner. As head of the 
Atlanta archdiocese, he will preside di- 
rectly over some 156,000 Catholics, both 
in the city and in 69 northern Georgia 
counties. He also becomes metropolitan 
of an ecclesiastical province, with influ- 
ence over four other dioceses in three 
states. The prelate has already indicated 
that, whatever his administrative tasks, 
be pastoral. On a 
one-day trip from Washington to his new 
flock last week, he made a special effort 
in the midst of a hectic schedule to visit 
Our Lady of Perpetual Help Home, a 
nursing home for the free care of terminal 
cancer patients. “Once we put our trust 
in God when we didn’t have a thing on 
earth,” he reminds fellow blacks. “Now 
some of us have had achievements. But 
we can’t forget the God who brings us 
salvation.” —By Michael P. Harris. 
Reported by Glenn Garelik/Washington and 


| Joseph J. Kane/Atlanta 
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Your insurance company would like 
some free insurance against auto theft. 







Don’t leave something 
with your name and address 
Uf in the car. It can lead a thief 
to your home. 


Etch your vehicle’s 
i.d. number in hard-to-find 
places on your car. 
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2H - o ’ invitation to lose your 


—— ear. Lock it. 


If you have T-shaped 
door locks, replace them 
with straight ones. 
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to offer 


Don’t park in a place that 


isn’t well-lit. 


Take your keys. Almost 
20% of all stolen cars are 
recovered with the owners’ 
keys in them. 


Park with your wheels 
turned sharply. Thieves tow 
away 10% of all stolen cars. 


Every 26 seconds, somebody's 
car is stolen. 

Auto theft has become such a 
lucrative business that a common 
street thief can earn $100,000 a year. 

It's a business your insurance 
company wants to put out of business. 

Certainly, preventing auto theft 
saves money for you and your insur- 
ance company. Fewer claims can help 
keep costs down for everyone. But if 
you follow some of these ideas, you 
could prevent your car from ever 
being stolen in the first place. 

Your insurance company does a 
lot more than just sell you a policy. 

For more information about 
how to prevent your car from being 
stolen, write for our free booklet, or 
call 1-800-222-1144 and ask for 
extension T-3. 


For a copy of our free booklet, send to: 
Insurance Information Institute 
Dept. RR, 110 William Street, NY, NY 10038. 


Your Insurance Company 


We do a lot more than sell insurance. 
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Year of the Mondragé6n: the villagers harvest the contentious beans, and, 


Old Magic in New Mexico 
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he man never emerges from behind 


who directed The Milagro Beanfield War 
This movie even /ooks like Robert Red- 
ford: it’s smart and handsome, with a 
crinkly smile around the edges. It boasts 
wistful vistas and umber landscapes. 
Clouds stampede over the northern New 
Mexico terrain, where hillocks perch like 
adobe huts. The kiss of two fine brown 
faces is silhouetted by an orange sunset, 
flaring into sympathetic melodrama 
Night falls, and there’s a rope of rainbow 
| in the sky; a frosted moon smiles behind a 
| scrim of mist. It makes for quite a pretty 
show. Nature has rarely gone to the mov- 
| ies in starker, more glamorous clothes. 
The film thinks like Redford too: its 
passionate humanism is laced with wry 
For Redford is not only Hollywood's last 
hero. He is a benevolent movie mogul, us- 
ing his Sundance Institute to finance no- 
ble independent films in the pastoral 
mode. Alas, most of these films have been 
lame and prissy. Perhaps one reason Red- 
| ford made Milagro was to show the young 
directors at Sundance that a well- 
meaning film can also be a good movie. 
Working from John Nichols’ 1974 
novel, he has fashioned the imaginary 
town of Milagro (Spanish for miracle) into 
a Disneyland with dirt. See the pictur- 
esque shacks, the decent people with their 
ready aphorisms, the general store that 
sells everything from bullets to Paul New- 
man’s salad dressing. On this sere turf, 
Hispanics have lived and farmed, have 
scratched out survival for centuries. And 
they don’t need the white folks’ help, mu- 
chas gracias. As the town’s mayor tells a 
visiting sociologist (Daniel Stern), “If we 








the camera, but every frame tells you | 





THE MILAGRO BEANFIELD WAR Directed by Robert Redford 
Screenplay by David Ward and John Nichols 


| don’t know it already, chances are we 


aren't interested in learning it.” 
His remark applies both to the Mila- 
grans and to the rich Anglos nearby who 


have plans to turn the area into a resort, | 


complete with ski lodge, golf course, con- 
dominiums and a man-made lake. The de- 
velopers are not interested in the resort’s 
effect on Milagro’s ecology and psycholo- 
gy. They are interested in Joe Mondrag6én 
(Chick Vennera) though. On a caprice, Joe 
has irrigated his parched beanfield with 
water destined for the resort, and now the 
land barons are flexed to strike back. 

These scenes carry hints 
that Redford wants to update 
some classic movie parables. 
Milagro could be Chinatown, 
with its diverted water supply 
and political-industrial in- 
trigue. Or Silkwood, with a 
heroic loner fatally bucking 
the system. Or The Treasure 
of the Sierra Madre, with the 
greedy Anglos outsmarted by 
wily Hispanic outlaws who 
snort, “We don’t need no 
stinkin’ condos!” 

But this is Redfordland, 
and Milagro is a dream of liberal commu- 
nity. The developers, timid villains in a 
modern range war, are no match for the 
villagers. Here comes Ruby (Sonia Bra- 
ga), the local La Pasionaria, bustling with 
petitions and ’60s rhetoric. Sheriff Bernie 
(Rubén Blades, who exudes sly star quali- 
ty) keeps tamping down the hot tempers 
of the villagers and the Anglos. And 
Amarante (Carlos Riquelme) fights the 
scourge with flaming arrows, fish heads 
and ancient curses. He even fires his pistol 


; t,. Joe (Chick Vennera) defends his crop by any means necessary 








Director Redford 
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at an intruder and drives the developers’ 
bulldozer over a cliff—though no one in 
this gossipy town takes any notice of it. Is 
this old man loco? No, he is on the side of 
the angels. One angel, anyway: a venera- 
ble sprite (Robert Carricart) who plays 
the concertina, quotes Shakespeare and 
orchestrates the war like a seraphic Ike. 
Milagro marks a brave attempt at a 
humanist western. It is a genre in which 
faith and good works reinforce each oth- 
er, Anglo pragmatism rubs shoulders with 
Latino magic, and John Wayne might | 
peacefully coexist with Gabriel Garcia | 
Marquez. The spirits may stir up a gust of | 
wind, a kind of Milagro airlift, to bring | 
the good word to town. And a cowboy 
(James Gammon) with a forbidding | 
face—you figure him to be the Jack Pa- | 





| lance villain from Shane—may up and | 


save your life. Nobody will 
get hurt, except in the pride. | 
Finally, the village will erupt 
into an alfresco fiesta, and | 
the bad cop (Christopher | 
Walken) will smile conspira- 
torily on his way out of town. 
In truth, the ending is a | 
little too happy for this com- 
munity-action blueprint of a 
fable. Lots of things are a lit- 
tle too. The actors hold their 
attitudes a little too long. The 
resort’s temptation for the 
villagers—the prosperity it 
may bring to a distressed region—is a little | 
too easily shrugged off. After a while even 
those sunsets numb the unenthralled view- 
er; he wants to head for Vegas. Milagro is 
kind to its characters; it works as hard to 
discover subtleties in their stereotypes as it 
does to unearth gorgeous new colors in the 
Southwest palette. But the film remains ge- 
nially above them, like an Olympian social 
worker. This humanist western is just too 
darn nice. It needs to be more butch and 
less Sundance. —By Richard Corliss 
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500 CASH BACK. 
AND NO PAYMENTS 
UNTIL JUNE. 


New GMAC financing gives you almost three months before your first payment. 


And you can even use your $500 cash back toward your down payment. 
Don't wait. This offer is limited. So see your Chevy dealer this week. It’s the 
easiest way yet to own a new Chevy truck. Qualified buyers must take retail 
delivery out of dealer stock. 





Finance charges accrue from date of purchase. Deferral of payment is 
not available in connection with other GMAC programs or in Michigan or 
Pennsylvania, or on vehicles with a cash selling price of $10,000 or less in 


New Jersey. See your participating dealer for details. 


Get $500 cash back on new full-size C/K 
Chevy pickups already priced less than Ford? 


You must take actual retail delivery out of dealer stock 
by March 31, 1988. See your dealer for details. 


Get $500 cash back on new Chevy S-10 
pickups already priced less than Ford? 


You must take actual retail delivery out of dealer stock 
by March 31, 1988. Excludes EL models and S-10 pickups 
with 4.3L engine. See your dealer for details 


a LF) go" Best-backed Chevys ever 
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Get $500 cash back on new Chevy S-10 
Blazers already priced less than Ford? 


You must take actual retail delivery out of dealer stock 
by March 31, 1988. Excludes S-10 Blazers with 4.3L engine 
See your dealer for details. 


Get $500 cash back on new full-size 
Chevy vans already priced less than Ford? 


And that includes both cargo and passenger models 
You must take actual retail delivery out of dealer stock 
by March 31, 1988. See your dealer for details 
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Music 


High Spirits, Dead Souls 


At a major festival in Boston, the Soviets come up a little short 


Oo ne of the bracing side effects of the 
cultural glasnost now under way be- 
tween the U.S. and the U.S.S.R. is the re- 
alization that Soviet musicians are not all 
ten feet tall. Exposed to only the best per- 
formers and the beneficiaries of some 
spectacular defections, many Americans 
had come to believe that the Soviet artist 
was superior to his Western counterpart 
Since the latest round of emigration and 
exchange, epitomized by Vladimir Horo- 
witz’s triumphant return to his homeland 
two years ago, the inordinate fear of Com- 
munist musical supremacy has waned as 
familiarity has grown and widened. Ten 
feet tall? Five foot eight may be closer to 
the mark 
As proof, consider “Making Music 
Together,” an ambitious three-week festi- 
val currently thriving in Boston, Con- 
ceived jointly by Sarah Caldwell, the vi- 
sionary leader of the Opera Company of 
Boston, and Russian Composer Rodion 
Shchedrin, the $4.6 million event features 
some 500 Soviet and American musicians, 
composers and dancers in an exhaustive 
survey of contemporary Soviet musical 
thinking. (Next year Caldwell & Co. will 
journey to Moscow for a reciprocal visit.) 
Despite an improvisatory, hey-kids-let’s- 
put-on-a-show atmosphere, the festival 
offers an unparalleled opportunity to hear 
and assess the state of new Soviet music 
and performance 
Glasnost has arrived not a minute too 
soon. The vigorous turmoil that has 
marked Western composition for 
the past two decades has left hard- 
ly a scratch across the dutiful Rus- 
sian visage. True, there have been 
a few dated “experimental!” pieces 
of the wail-and-swoop school that, 
if expressed orthographically, 
would look like #$%!¢" @! and to 
which the audience reaction is 
generally zzzzzzz, and some youn- 
ger Soviet composers have flirted 
with newer techniques, such as 
minimalism. But most of the music 
heard last week mines the same 
tractor-factory-and-singing-peas- 
ant vein that the Soviets have been 
exploring for the past 40 years 
This state of affairs is not sur- 
| prising, given the hostility to inno- 
vation that has marked the long 
reign of conservative Composer 


Tikhon Khrennikov, 74, since 
1948 the iron chancellor of the 
Union. The 


tough-minded, politically agile 
Stalinist, who was a point man for 
the infamous Resolution of 1948 
that ripped Shostakovich and Pro- 
kofiev for modernism, Khrennikov 


‘ 
state Composers 
| 








Baritone Morozov as the operatic Chichikov 
The sky above, the mudslinging below 


brought a generation of composers to heel 
in the name of socialist realism 

Still, his rigidity seems to be fading 
The Boston visitors include Progressives 
Alfred Schnittke, 53, and Sofia Gubaidu- 
lina, 56, now recognized as two of the So- 
viet Union’s best composers 
course, there is Shchedrin, favored to suc- 
ceed Khrennikov someday as a culture 





Sitting pretty: Shchedrin and Caldwell on the set of Dead Souls 
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czar, who was represented by his new op- 
era Dead Souls. A licensed radical who 
sacrificed his genuine talent for the status 
of a pampered house pet, Shchedrin once 
wrote sparklers like the Carmen Suite, a 
vibrant 1967 gloss on Bizet that will be 
danced later this month by his wife Balle- 
rina Maya Plisetskaya. Now, perhaps 
metaphorically, he writes Dead Souls 

Based on the novel by Gogol, the op- 
era has all the marks of a major work ex- 
cept memorable music. Gogol's irresist- 
ible tale of the scheming Chichikov (the 
splendid high baritone Igor Morozov), 
who would “buy” dead serfs in order to 
build a bogus prosperity on their collater- 
al, holds the stage splendidly. The hand- 
some duplex set by Designer Valery Le- 
vental is a sky-above, mudslinging-below 
construct. But beyond the “aria portraits” 
that graphically limn each of the princi- 
pal characters, Dead Souls contains every 
cliché in the state manual, including the 
obligatory lament for the suffering people 
that has been a staple at least since Mus- 
sorgsky’s Boris Godunov. The opera has 
just enough technique to work and not 
enough heart to make anyone care 

The festival offers some discoveries, 
however. Leningrad Composer Andrei 
Petrov’s 1980 Violin Concerto is a sturdy 
showpiece that picks up momentum from 
its opening recitative to its blazing vivo fi- 
nale; it got an otherworldly performance 
from Soloist Sergei Stadler, a baby-faced 
firebrand who shared first prize in the 
1982 Tchaikovsky Competition with Vik- 
toria Mullova. Sergei Slonimsky's spright- 
ly two-minute Novgorod Dance—hellza- 
poppin , cossack-style, ending with the 
clarinetist, trombonist, cellist, pianist and 
conductor all merrily hoofing it around 
the stage—bespeaks a composer 
= with both an ear and a sense of hu- 
mor. Best of all is Schnittke’s sil- 
very Three Scenes for Soprano and 
Chamber Ensemble (1981), a the- 
ater piece for percussionists, sopra- 
no and conductor that apes a fu- 
neral procession, ending with a 
solemn cortege in which the vibra- 
phone is held aloft like a coffin 

It is easy to read the symbolism 
here, as well as in Giya Kancheli’s 
bombastic Symphony No. 6, in 
which a delicate theme flowers 
briefly, then is brutally crushed by 
the massed fortissimos of the full 
orchestra. Soviet music tends to 
have a program, even when it is 
hidden: enforced orthodoxy has 
driven content underground. One 
of the goals of musical glasnost 
should be to bring it to the surface 
again. Historically, few national 
schools are as expressive as the 
Russian, and few have more to be 
expressive about. Open to new 
sounds and new techniques, Soviet 
music may once again grow in 
stature — By Michael Walsh 
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A Half-Century of Solitude 





ecause of the time warp of translation, 

it took three years for Gabriel Garcia 
Marquez’s novel Cien Afios de Soledad to 
reach and astound the English-speaking 
world as One Hundred Years of Solitude 
(1970). That rousing chronicle of a mythi- 
cal South American town and a family 
doomed to heroism and folly established 
its author’s international reputation. 
Among the book’s magical properties was 
the power to transform a once obscure 
Colombian journalist into the recipient of 
the 1982 Nobel Prize for Literature. 
Garcia Marquez, of course, published oth- 
er works along the way to Stockholm, in- 
cluding three novels, several collections of 
stories and dusted-off samples of old 
newspaper reporting. But none of these 
achieved the glitter and scope of his most 
triumphant narrative, which concluded, 
after all, with a warning that the lightning 
of inspiration does not strike twice: 
“Races condemned to one hundred years 
of solitude did not have a second opportu- 
nity on earth.” 

Perhaps countless readers’ hopes for 
another Solitude have been misguided. 
Rumors have been building, 
though, of something big in 
progress. Another long, ambi- 
tious Garcia Marquez novel has 
been wending its way toward 
English translation, accumulat- 
ing impressive numbers in the 
process: sales of more than 1 
million in the original Spanish 
version, hundreds of thousands 
of copies snapped up in West 
Germany, Italy and France. 
The US. debut of Love in the 
Time of Cholera comes preced- 
ed by considerable thunder. 

The noise is justified. This 
book will not make anyone for- 
get One Hundred Years of Soli- 
tude, and thank goodness for 
that. Instead, Garcia Marquez, 
60, offers a spacious mirror im- 
| age of the novel that made him 

famous. This time out, surface 

events largely conform to the 
| dictates of plausibility. No one 
ascends bodily into heaven; the 
famous plague of insomnia that 
swept through Solitude here be- 
comes literal, recurrent ravages 
of cholera morbus. The bizarre 
and outlandish are relegated to 
the domain of private lives, to 
characters who must construct 
for themselves elaborate fic- 
tions to follow in order to stand 
the shocks and tedium of being 
alive. 
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LOVE IN THE TIME OF CHOLERA by Gabriel Garcia Marquez 
Translated by Edith Grossman; Knopf; 352 pages; $18.95 


The setting is an imagined “sleepy 
provincial capital” on the South Ameri- 


| can shores of the Caribbean, where on 


one Pentecost Sunday Dr. Juvenal Urbi- 
no, 81, falls to his death while trying to re- 


| trieve a pet parrot from a mango tree. 
| This calamity sets church bells tolling and 


mourners swarming to the Urbino house- 
hold, for the deceased physician had been 
one of the most honored and distin- 
guished residents of the city. Among the 
visitors is Florentino Ariza, 76, president 
of the River Co. of the Caribbean, who 
approaches the bereaved widow, Fermina 
Daza, 72, and says, “ I have waited for this 
opportunity for more than half a century, 
to repeat to you once again my vow of 
eternal fidelity and everlasting love.” Fer- 
mina furiously shows him the door. 

This contretemps calls for a bit of ex- 
plaining, and Garcia Marquez flashes 
backward to tell all. A half-century of sol- 
itude earlier, Florentino enjoys a passion- 
ate, three-year romance with the school- 
girl Fermina, conducted entirely through 
the exchange of clandestine letters. His 


swooning preoccupation and physical dis- | where, 





| of detail that can be exacted from a place 








| * 
tress arouse concern: “His mother was 


terrified because his condition did not re- 
semble the turmoil of love so much as the 
devastation of cholera.” But it is love, all 
right, and Florentino’s symptoms grow 
worse when Fermina abruptly tosses him 
aside and later weds Dr. Urbino, the scion 
of an illustrious though fading family. 

Melodrama would be served if Fer- 
mina repented immediately and suffered 
married life at leisure. In fact, her hus- 
band is a good man, and she hardly has a 
thought to spare for Florentino and his 
blighted life. For his part, Florentino re- 
solves to keep himself spiritually pure for 
the moment when he will, someday, pos- | 
sess Fermina; in the meantime, he con- 
soles himself with the physical compan- 
ionship of women in order to learn more 
about his beloved. He writes down his im- 
pressions and amasses “some 25 note- 
books, with 622 entries of long-term liai- 
sons, apart from the countless fleeting 
adventures that did not even deserve a 
charitable note.” 

Will Florentino and Fermina find 
happiness at the long, bitter end? Garcia 
Marquez answers this question eventual- 
ly, but the success of his novel does not de- 
pend on the outcome. The genius of Love 
in the Time of Cholera is the filling-in of 
the gaps of ordinary life, the munificence 








as Dr. Urbino muses, “nothing 
had happened for four centu- 
ries.” Nonetheless, the torpid 
scenery provides a beguiling 
background, “the broken roofs 
and the decaying walls, the rub- 
ble of fortresses among the 
brambles, the trail of islands in 
the bay, the hovels of the poor 
around the swamps, the im- 
mense Caribbean.” 

History may have aban- 
doned this backwater metropo- 
lis, once heralded as “the gate- 
way to America,” but life goes 
on in stunning profusion. 
Garcia Marquez generously 
populates a place “where every- 
thing was known, and where 
many things were known even 
before they happened, above all 
if they concerned the rich.” But 
the constant gossip actually 
pays little heed to class distinc- 
tions. Whatever their status, the 
author’s characters energetical- 
ly play their parts in the human 
comedy. They are born to die. 
Hearts are enchanted, broken 
and sometimes put back togeth- 
er again. Wisdom accrues to 
those who have grown too old to 
profit by its possession. This 
novel is filled with surprises, but | 
not those of the amazing vari- 
ety. The constant, throbbing 
fascination here is the shock of 
recognition. —By Paul Gray 
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FROM A STORIED TRADITION OF 
OPEN MOTORCARS COMES ONE OF THE 
MOST EXCITING V-12 JAGUARS EVER BUILT: 


JAGUAR XJ-S 
CONVERTIBLE 








BY HESS & EISENHARDT. 








More than half a century ago, 
the Jaguar name first ap- 
peared on a sleek and stylish 
open motorcar: the legendary 
SS Jaguar 100. That remark- 
able automobile inspired a 
series of convertibles that 
would forever link the plea- 
sures of open-air motoring to 
the Jaguar marque. Today, the 
tradition continues with the 
1988 XJ-S convertible 

The XJ-S convertible is avail- 
Fle}(-Be)Vayelta-|melce(imcalcolelela) 
your Jaguar dealer. Featuring 
the luxury and performance of 
the XJ-S coupe, this beautiful 
soft top conversion is skillfully 
executed by Hess & Eisenhardt, 
preeminent coachbuilders 
since 1876 

The electrically operated top 
lowers at the touch of a button. 
With top down, sunshine 
plays on polished walnut and 
supple leather. Fitted with 
numerous accessories and 
equipped with both a full 
trunk and a luggage platform 
behind the seats, this exqui- 
sitely appointed two seater 
provides comfort, conven- 
ience and luxury rivaling the 





world’s most elegant sedans 
On the test track, the con- 
vertible’s potent V-I12 engine 
can bring it to near 140 mph 
At highway speeds, this most 
powerful motorcar cruises 
smoothly and quietly with 
minimal effort. A fully inde- 
pendent suspension system 
gives the S-type handling 
characteristics that are in 
keeping with its performance 
capabilities. The 1988 XJ-S con- 


vertible is covered by an exten- 


sive three year/36,000 mile 
warranty. 

See your dealer for a test 
drive in one of the most excit- 
Tate MVpaele ler em ele iiom (olels 
dealer can also provide infor- 
mation on Jaguar’s uniquely 
comprehensive Service-On- 
Site Roadside Assistance Plan 
and the Jaguar and Hess & 
Eisenhardt limited warranties, 
applicable in the USA and Can- 
ada. For the nearest dealer, 
Call toll-free: 1-800-4-JAGUAR. 
JAGUAR CARS INC , LEONIA, NJ 07605 


ENJOY TOMORROW BUCKLE UP TODAY. 


JAGUAR XU-S 
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Historic Roles 





WASHINGTON GOES TO WAR 
by David Brinkley 
Knopf; 286 pages; $18.95 


s the New Republic saw it in 1942, 

Washington was a “combination of 
Moscow ... Paris ... Wichita ... and 
Hell.” In this rich anecdotal history, 
David Brinkley spends much of his time 
in the precincts of purgatory. The veteran 
commentator was a young reporter when 
the capital began to mobilize. “Was it 
conceivable,” he wondered, “that the 
leadership of the Western world in war- 
time could fall to a city only a few genera- 
tions out of the mud? A city that still 
boasted 15,000 privies?” 

Indeed it was. As the guns sounded 
overseas, gallus-snapping Congressmen 
and dollar-a-year New Dealers, bull- 
necked racists and high-toned society 
hostesses, secretaries and alphabet-soup 
bureaucrats from the OPA, BEW, CAS and 
OEM all began to audition for their roles in 
history. The little Southern town abruptly 
became an arena of contradictions, and 
Brinkley surveys them all. 

When the Navy needed acreage for a lo- 
cal military-intelligence station, it seized the 
grounds of a girls’ school and summarily 
ejected the students. Meantime, a Senator 
could find no place to house his wife and 
child; so they stayed home in Missouri, 
while Harry Truman spent his first years in 
Washington living in a hotel. President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, observes Brinkley, 
“invented the modern press conference by 
accepting direct questions,” whereas his 
predecessors had demanded they be written 
and submitted in advance. Yet F.D.R. re- 
garded his journalistic critics with “what 
seemed to be the consuming, corrosive ha- 
tred of his public life.” The black opera star 
Marian Anderson broke the color line by 
singing in the D.A.R.’s Constitution Hall. 
, But for Senator Theo- 
= dore Bilbo of Missis- 
4 Sippi, there was no 
§ such thing as race re- 
“lations: “He repeat- 
edly introduced a bill 
to deport all Negroes 
to Africa and once 
suggested that Elea- 
nor Roosevelt be sent 
with them and made 
their ‘queen.’ ” 

Brinkley’s lively account fades out 
with Roosevelt's death. Postwar Wash- 
ington, he observes, was the only major 
capital “on the winning side, or any side, 
to survive without a scratch.” Psychologi- 
cally, however, it was altered almost be- 
yond recognition. Within a generation, 
the unthinkable would be commonplace 
in D.C.: desegregation, Medicare, a 50- 
state union, peace marches, feminism. 
Brinkley is uniquely qualified to narrate 
the causes of that change. After all, in the 
early 1940s, what title could have been 
more incomprehensible than that of TV 
network anchorman? —B8y Stefan Kanfer 
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Bracing for a dry spell: cruise boats along the riverbank downstream from Aswan High Dam 


Drought Stalks the Mighty Nile 
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As water levels recede, Egypt struggles to cope with less 


Man: Abaza, Egypt’s Minister of En- 
ergy, sits in semidarkness in his cav- 
ernous Cairo office, the only light a small 
desk lamp and neon bulbs overhead. 
“This is a very hard year for our country’s 


| power system,” he explains. “I have told 


the Egyptian people clearly—we do not 
have enough.” At the Aswan High Dam, 
Supervisor Hamdi el Shaffei observes, 
“Water is our fuel. Not a drop is wasted.” 
Under his feet, huge turbines hum as 
thousands of gallons of precious Nile Riv- 
er water gush past each second, heading 
north on the last leg of a 4,150-mile jour- 
ney through Africa. 

Living virtually without rain in a 


| demand, the government in the past five 


country that is 97% desert, Egyptians de- | 


pend on the world’s longest river for irri- 
gation, electric power, drinking water and 
transportation. Now, after a decade of 
drought that has left parts of central Afri- 
ca on the brink of starvation, the Nile is 
running perilously low. For the first time 
since the Aswan High Dam was finished 
in 1970, serious shortages of water and hy- 
droelectric power threaten Egypt. 

By midsummer, government officials 
predict, the water level in the reser- 
voir above Aswan, known as Lake Nas- 
ser, will drop to 492 ft., from 574 ft. a de- 
cade ago, slashing power output by 55% 
and causing isolated power shortages. If 
the level dips much below that, Aswan’s 
powerful turbines, which provide 25% of 
Egypt's electricity, must be shut down, 
crippling industrial development and 
hampering efforts to reclaim desert land 
for cultivation. 

The impending crisis was not official- 
ly acknowledged until last December, af- 
ter a government-commissioned study by 
British consultants warning of dire water 
and power shortages was leaked to the 
press. The sense of urgency increased last 
month when officials decided to save wa- 


| the poor is still subsidized. “We cannot 





ter by adding an extra week to the dam’s 
annual 21-day maintenance period, when 
water flow is sharply reduced. The results 
downstream were dramatic: parts of the 
Nile’s muddy bottom in Cairo were ex- | 
posed for the first time, and tourist boats 
cruising between Aswan and Luxor sud- 
denly confronted midstream sandbars, 
making passage impossible. } 
Egypt's continuing dependence on the 
Nile reflects growing industrialization, as 
well as profligate habits of consumption. 
Since 1981, use of electricity has soared 
from 18 billion to 45 billion kw-h. To curb 


years has quadrupled the price of electric- 
ity for heavy users, although electricity for 


pressure the poor,” says Energy Minister 
Abaza with a shrug. 

In recent months the Egyptian gov- 
ernment has quietly begun instituting 
measures to save water. Since October, 
outflow from the Aswan dam has been 
reduced by more than 10%; irrigation wa- 
ter that once flooded more than 250,000 
acres of rice fields, or 25% of Egypt's 
total production, has been cut off. To cope 
with the anticipated decrease in hydro- 
electricity, the government plans to add 
four new gas- and oil-fired electric gen- 
erating plants to Egypt's overtaxed 
power system in the next year. Cost: 
$300 million. 

No one knows how long the drought 
will last. But with the population growing 
by a million every nine months, the coun- 
try cannot afford to wait for rain. Egypt 
already imports more than half its food, 
and future demand will be even greater. 
Declares High Dam Engineer el Shaffei: 
“If we have less water, we have to change 
our ways. We will have to get all the bene- 
fit from every drop.” After all, he notes, 
“water is life.” —By David S. Jackson/Aswan 
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RESERVE OFFICERS’ 


PHILLIP WORSHAM 
213 Orchard Street 
Justin, Oklahoma 10075 


TRAINING CORPS 


LIEUTENANT JACK TODD MILLS 
285 Maple Street 
Justin, Oklahoma 10075 


— 


CAREER 
OBJECTIVE 


An entry level position in an Electrical Engineering 
research or design firm 


CAREER 
OBJECTIVE 


EDUCATION 


An entry level position in an Electrical Engineering 
research or design firm 


EDUCATION Bachelor of Science in Electrical Engineering | 
May 1987, Williamstown University; Justin 


Oklahoma 


U.S. Army Signal Corps | 
Officer Basic Course, September 1987 


Bachelor of Science in Electrical Engineering. 
May 1987, Williamstown University; Justin, 
Oklahoma 

EXPERIENCE Summer internship Summer 1986 

Central Power and Light, Justin, Oklahoma 
interned in the Power Transmission 


Department EXPERIENCE Training and Operations Officer, 


U.S. Army Reserve Officers’ Training Corps. | 
Williamstown University 

Planned, organized, and executed training for 

battalion of 110 cadets 


Communications Platoon Leader, Headquarters ' 
Troop, 1-17 Cavairy, 82nd Airborne Division, 

Fort Bragg, NC 

Responsible for the training, discipline and welfare 

of a forty-man platoon : 


HONORS 
ACTIVITIES 


Dean's List 


Varsity Soccer 
intramural Softball 


REFERENCES Available Upon Request 


Dean's List 
Distinguished Military Graduate 
Commandant's List, Officer Basic Course 


ACTIVITIES 


Army ROTC basic and advanced camps 
U.S. Army Airborne School 
Varsity Wrestling, Intramural Football 


REFERENCES PROFESSOR OF MILITARY SCIENCE 
Lieutenant Colonel Kart Dunn 
Williamstown University 
College of Liberal Arts ’ 
CMA 1,702 
Justin, Oklahoma 





WHICH ONE WOULDYOU 
RATHER WRITE? | 


When you spend four years becoming a 
| leader, it shows. And that’s what Army ROTC 
} e-VE-Vele) tia 
| Fact is, when you graduate from college 
with a Lieutenant’s gold bar, you'll bring more ' 
raat Vale: We (=lepc-\-e- bale ME: We ol-1t(-) am c-s-)) bcu(- ME Colt: WB (0) o) 
| bett=ba'a(- ham Coll WIMP oyabsle Morey stile t-saler-Mr-bale Maat) 

knowledge that you’ve done something that 
Apt Best-V-c- Rico): Me (-1-jbe-te)(-Rer-teloblol-tccBhemeat= Ble) e) 
paut-¥4:¢-) Were) cibel-ielehu-M-lele(-B (ch Melle) e)(-Bfeltta 
FYo(-Wat-\u-Mevie) 1i(-] eel bale Miceli Mer-teBel-Be)celtle le) a ' 
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look at you. 
Find out more. Call 1-800-USA-ROTC. 
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Keyboard checkup: Dr. Alan Lockwood examines organist's hands in Houston 


The Oh-So-Not-So-Prime Players 


Special clinics for ailing performers draw rave reviews 


i n theaters across the country each 
night, audiences are captivated by scin- 
tillating music, soaring voices and daz- 
zling footwork. When the show ends, 
spectators mark their appreciation with 
thunderous ovations and tossed bouquets 
As often as not, the actors, singers and 
dancers taking their bows onstage are in 
turn quietly applauding those who keep 
them fit to earn accolades: the practitio- 
ners of a fast-growing field called per- 
forming-arts medicine. Within the past 
decade some dozen programs and clinics 
have sprung up in the US. devoted to di- 
agnosing, treating and preventing the 
physical and emotional ills that can ham- 
per artistic careers. Staffed by medical 
specialists, dentists, nurses, psychologists, 
physical therapists and social workers 
many of whom are amateur performers 
themselves—the centers offer artists the 
same sort of sophisticated care routinely 
provided for star athletes 

Onstage physical stresses can be as 
fierce as any endured on the football field 
or basketball court. Actor Mark Frawley, 
late of Broadway's Starlight Express, had 
to barrel-jump over five people in the 
show's opening number. “You're wearing 
two 4-lb. skates and a costume weighing 
25 Ibs.,” he notes, “In order to clear the 
people, I had to get my speed up to 35 
m.p.h. It was a knee killer.” Musicians 
face peril as well. Pinched nerves and 
muscle cramps caused by repetitive hand 
motions are common. Violinists suffer ev- 
erything from fiddler’s neck rash to com- 
plete jaw displacements. Trumpeters get 
neck hernias and muscle tears around 
their mouths. Bagpipers are prone to lung 
infections from fungus that grows inside 
the bag. Clarinetists develop thumb prob- 
lems, because the 28-07. horn is supported 
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only by a hook on the finger. “It’s a vi- 
cious instrument,” declares one physician 

Most vulnerable of all are ballet danc- 
ers. “They are like Thoroughbred race- 
horses,” says Dr. William Hamilton, who 
is affiliated with New York’s Miller Insti- 
tute, one of the most comprehensive of the 
new clinics. Falls and poor landings from 
jumps can cause sudden injuries, includ- 
ing sprained backs and snapped foot 
bones. “The fifth metatarsal breaks like a 
chicken bone,” says Hamilton, orthopedic 
surgeon for the New York City Ballet and 
American Ballet Theater. “You can hear 
it in the audience when it happens.” Over- 
use and chronic trauma produce inflam- 
mations of tendons and stress fractures of 
foot and leg bones. Many of the syn- 
dromes that plague dancers and musi- 
cians are so subtle that they go unrecog- 
nized. Observes Dr. Alan Lockwood, who 
started the University of Texas clinic in 
Houston: “Many physicians who don’t see 
performing artists regularly just don’t un- 
derstand the demands placed on their 
bodies.” 

Even the specialists have difficulty 
“Frequently you can’t tell that anything 
is wrong until you see them play,” ex- 
plains Dr. Alice Brandfonbrener, direc- 
tor of Northwestern University’s pro- 
gram. Some clinics boast practice rooms 
and videotaping equipment. Solutions 
can be as simple as recommending a re- 
duced performance schedule, muscle- 
strengthening exercises or changes in 
diet. Actors and singers with voice diffi- 
culties are often told to avoid mucus-pro- 
ducing foods like milk and cheese. Tech- 
nique may also be modified. Eric Jensen, 
a jazz guitarist in San Francisco with per- 
sistent pain in his left arm, was advised to 


shorten the scale lengths on the neck of 


IS ENROLLING 
IN ARMY ROTC 
DIFFERENT 
FROM ENLISTING? 


Few times are you given the 
fo} a¥-alor-m Com sa'm-royant-1eet bale mie) mi au'ce) 
years without obligation. Army 
ROTC is one of them. 

b Cohiba bd-s-Jebcel-bcMe-bile ME-te} of tlols 
more years are an introduction 
into the life of an Army officer. 
» Cohvae 0 mr-Lacsd ee Mod t-t-1-1-1-mn get-ae- 8 a=) 
taught by full-time Army officers 
who'll train you to become a 
leader. Teach you ethics. Land 
navigation. Small unit tactics. 
And help you develop the initia- 
tive to take charge. 

You don’t have to make a 
commitment until your junior 
year. If you do decide to be- 
come an officer in the United 
States Army, you'll receive ad- 
vanced training in the leader- 
ship skills it takes to succeed. 

And when you graduate, 
you'll have earned an Army 
Lieutenant's gold baras wellasa 
college degree. With this com- 
petitive edge, you can increase 
your chances for success either 
in a civilian career while fulfill- 
ing your commitment in the U.S. 
Army Reserve or National 
(@s1 t-te Me) a-\-Jr- Mor: 0 4-1-3 ake) tiler-) apt al 
the active Army. 

Army ROTC. You cantry it out 
for two years, but if you stick 
with it, the payback can last a 
lifetime. 


Find out more. 
Call 1-800-USA-ROTC. 
NY RS 
A 
EXCELLENce 
ARMY ROTC 
RESERVE OFFICERS’ TRAINING CORPS 


THE SMARTEST COLLEGE 
COURSE YOU CAN TAKE. 
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The Constitution gives 
you the right to live free. 
Here’s your chance to 
give something in return. 


ww YW 


We Americans are blessed with a Constitution that assures us the power in 
government...the protection of our individual rights...the freedom to make of our 
lives what we will. 


Yet according to recent studies, fifty-nine percent of the American public 
does not know what the Bill of Rights is... forty-nine percent thinks the 
President can suspend the Constitution...one-fourth of our nation’s 
high-school seniors think it is illegal to start a new political party. 


The Foundation for the Commemoration of the United States Constitution — an 
arm of the Bicentennial Commission headed by former Chief Justice Warren E. 
Burger — is a permanent educational trust with a specific goal: to insure that the 
poe of the United States, especially young people, know and understand their 
egacy. 


No American should be ignorant of the history and principles of our 
Constitution...no citizen should be unsure of the rights and laws that 
guarantee our liberty...no generation should grow up uninformed 
about the cornerstone of our democracy. 


Your donation, tax-deductible, will help fund fellowships in Constitutional stud- 
ies; school materials; history projects; publications; programs for minorities; and 
many more educational efforts that will promote understanding of the document 
that guides, protects and preserves our nation. 


Give generously — the amount you contribute is a small price to pay to 
have our children learn the values we so often take for granted. 


— Please send your check or money order payable to 
WES “Foundation for the Constitution” to: 
<us'if FOUNDATION FOR THE COMMEMORATION OF THE 


U.S. CONSTITUTION 
— P.O. Box 590, Young America, Minnesota 55399. 


In acknowledgement of your tax-deductible contribution of $10 or more, 
you will receive a pocket-size pamphlet on the Constitution and Bill of 
Rights, together with an enameled lapel pin as shown actual size. Please 
allow 4-6 weeks for delivery. 





Just how simple do word processors 
have to get before you begin using one? 


Even simpler than your 
old typewriter? 

No problem. Because 
we've made one that 
eliminates all the 
intimidating things you've 
always associated with 
word processors. 

And we call it the 
Magnavox Videowriter? 

The Videowriter is easier to set up 
than other word processors. 

The average word processor has three 
separate pieces to hook together. A 
keyboard, a monitor and a printer. And 
that can be somewhat complicated. 

Take the Videowriter home and you 
have a complete, portable unit. Virtually 
no set-up is necessary. 

The instructions are easier to follow. 

Unlike our competition, you don’t need 
an instruction manual to use it. 

All the instructions you need appear 
on the right side of the screen. So you 
can learn as you go. 

The keys are easier to understand. 

Most word processors have keys 
marked “ESC? “function” and “local 
command,” 

The Videowriter has keys marked 
“spell,” “delete” and “help” 

In fact, all our keys tell you exactly 
what they do. We think it’s a lot easier 





to learn a keyboard 
when you can under- 
stand the keys. 

And the price is 
easier to afford. 

Surprised? We sell 
the Videowriter’ Word 
Processor for around 
the price of a good 
electronic typewriter. 

And, unlike most word processors, 
that price includes everything you need. 

So go to your local Magnavox dealer 
and try one for yourself. 

Chances are, you'll find the only 
hard part about working with the 
Videowriter is deciding what to write. 





VIDEOWRITER 





MAGNAVOX 


Smart. Very smart. 


BT NA sumer Electronics Corp. A North American Philips Company 
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__ Health & Fitness 
| the instrument and use lighter strings. 
Doctors also rely on medication, 
though cortisone, a mainstay of less expe- 
rienced physicians, is frowned upon by 
specialists because it relieves symptoms 
without correcting the basic problem. Sur- 
gery is generally a last resort because it 
may leave scar tissue that can interfere 
with agility. Rock Drummer Max Wein- 
berg, who underwent seven operations on 
his fingers to keep his hands from clench- 
ing, had no such damage. Currently on 
tour with Bruce Springsteen and the E 
Street Band, he downs six aspirins a day 
| and does hand warm-up exercises for 45 


minutes before a show. Afterward he | 
chills his hands in ice for ten minutes and 


wears elastic gloves to reduce swelling. 
Often the best remedy, but the one 
artists dread most, is to stop performing 
@ for a while. “Rest is a four-letter word for 
~~ 








the ballet dancer,” declares Hamilton. 
“For the musician,” says Dr. Michael 
Charness, a member of the University of 
California clinic in San Francisco, “play- 
ing is more than their job. It’s an emotion- 
al outlet.” Are artists more vulnerable to 
psychological problems than most? “Per- 
forming is a very exhilarating and drain- 
ing experience,” says Dr. Richard Leder- 
man, who heads a program at the 
Cleveland Clinic. Others observe that be- 
cause training usually demands immer- 
sion at an early age, many performers 
may be emotionally and intellectually ill 
equipped to cope with intense competi- 
tion and career setbacks 
The centers treat a wide array of psy- 
chological ailments, from eating disorders 
and drug abuse to depression and, most 
often, stage fright. Those who take care of 
the performers admit to having some jit- 
ters of their own as well. Last fall Dr. Mi- 
chael Saviano was roused from his sick- 
bed by the San Francisco Opera to tend a 
singer whose voice was giving out. His 
verdict: finish the performance but sing at | 
half power. His backstage visit concluded, 
a feverish and bleary Saviano headed for 
the hospital to await his patient—and a 
— =a s ~ reassuring once-over of those valuable vo- | 
We're Junior Achievement, a business careers make them role mod- | Sa! cords Fs omar iguar 
‘ - 2 Reported by Janice M. Horowitz/New York and 
partnership between business and els worthy of emulation by young Dennis Wyss/San Francisco 


educators, bringing economic educa- _ people with impressionable minds. 
tion to young people of all ages. Honorees for 1988 will be an- 
And we believe that heroes like nounced in Atlanta on April 14. 

football's legendary four horsemen of They will then join such heroic figures 
| Notre Dame can inspire young people as Andrew Carnegie and Thomas 
with the values they embody. Edison, their deeds enshrined in an 
That's why we sponsor the Na- _ inspiring display at Chicago's 

tional Business Hall of Fame. And Museum of Science and Industry. 











why, once a year, we ask the editors Do we ever really outgrow 
of rortune to select new mem- our need for heroes? Clearly, we 
| bers whose distinguished think not. 
| Junior Achievement 


| Starlight Express skater braced for action 
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SHELF-BASED 
‘SYST 


EXPER 


experience and expertise on a given subject. 
UNDERSTANDING COMPUTERS by TIME-LIFE BOOKS 
/ is exactly that, an expert system on the subject of 

computers. 
it's not software based, so it can't crash. And since it's not 

machine-specific, it won't become outdated easily, which means 
youll find it an invaluable, long-lived reference whether you have 
an IBM®PC, an Apple lle®, a multimillion dollar Cray®, or no 
computer at all right now. 


A BRAND NEW SERIES THAT PRESENTS COMPUTERS 
IN A WHOLE NEW WAY. 


UNDERSTANDING COMPUTERS is a new series of books that 
presents computers in a unique, broad-based way, unlike any other 
computer book you've ever seen. It 
gets “under the hood,” right down 
to the nuts and bolts of computers 
to explain what you need to know 
about them in plain English. 

The first volume, Computer Basics, 
unwraps the mystery of writing 


aie expert system is like borrowing someone else's 





On a digital record, sound is 
carried by pits and spaces, 


which are read by a laser beam. binary code...the concept of logic 
gates... how chips are designed...how a light pen works for 
graphic effects...the sequence of events ina computer from the 


first clock pulse to the last. And much, much more. 
Succeeding volumes cover Software. Input/ 

Output. Graphics. Networking. The entire gamut of 

computer topics. 

EVERY IMPORTANT CONCEPT IS ILLUSTRATED 

TO HELP ASSURE YOU UNDERSTAND. 

Not only does UNDERSTANDING 

COMPUTERS give you all the 

computer background you 

want that you won't find 

elsewhere, it also shows you 


UNDERSTAND! 













argon ren est oer 





what its all about. Full-color illustrations help make every concept 
crystal clear. And glossaries of terms help ensure your understand- 
ing. Each volume is a big 9" x II Ye" hardcover book with 
approximately 128 pages. 


FREE 10 DAY EXAMINATION. 
NO OBLIGATION. 


Begin to expand your computer know-how 
now by examining Computer Basics for 10 
days free. Keep it and pay only $1499 
($1899 in Canada), plus shipping and 
handling. Then you can continue to receive 
other volumes every other month, always 
with a 10-day free trial. Keep only the books you want 
And you can cancel any time. Or return Computer Basics and 
owe nothing 

Return the coupon today, and start to bridge the gap from 
computer buff to computer expert. 


IBM 1s a registered trodemark of International Business Machines 
trademark of Apple 





How a transistor 
operates as a switch. 
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UNDERSTANDING COMPUTERS | 


| STAR 7 Ss HERE Mal to: THME-LIFE BOOKS 
e 
| 


Box C - 32066 
Richmond, VA 23261-2066 





YES! Send me Computer Basics, as my introduction to the 

shelf-based expert system, UNDERSTANDING COMPUTERS. | 
lagree to the terms outlined in this ad wanted 

D1CZJ4 | 

Nome —— 
Address__ = — — | 
| 
a TIMI 
State or Zip or | 
Province. Postal Code 
All orders subject to approval. Prce subject to change 
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The Little Network That Might | 


Fox is still around afier a year, stumbling but scrappy 


ell, no one ever said starting a 

fourth network would be easy, The 

Fox Broadcasting Co., Rupert Murdoch’s 
ambitious effort to compete with ABC, CBS 
and NBC, has weathered enough tin-pot 
tragedies in its brief life to fill a month on 
Another World. Joan Rivers’ much publi- 
cized attempt to challenge Johnny Carson 
with her own talk show ended 
in ignominious cancellation 
after seven months on the air 
Her eventual replacement, 

| The Wilton North Report, 
failed even more abruptly and 
abysmally. Fox executives 
once hoped to have three 
nights of prime-time pro- 
gramming on the air by now; 
only two are up and running, 
and just one is doing passably 
in the ratings. Fox’s losses 

thus far are close to $80 mil- 

lion, and the flow of red ink 

does not seem likely to be 
stanched anytime soon. 

} So much for the bad news. 
The good news for Fox is that, 
a year after the launch of its 
first prime-time shows, it is 

| still around. Ratings for its 
Sunday-night schedule have 
risen in recent weeks, and the 
network is attracting a high proportion of 
young-adult viewers, those most desirable 
to advertisers. The future is still cloudy, 
but Fox executives are looking ahead 
with dogged, if chastened, determination 
“We've had to learn the hard way and the 





| 
| 
| 
| 


expensive way,” says Programming Chief | 


Garth Ancier. “But no one has ever got 
this far before.” 

Fox has, moreover, got where it is 
with some distinction. Its scrappy, try- 
anything-and-see-what-works program 
philosophy has yielded no TV 
breakthroughs but a few notable 
experiments. Sunday night's grab 
bag ranges from Werewolf, an 
oddly morose horror series, to 
The Tracey Ullman Show, a 
quirky half-hour of comedy 
sketches that qualifies as TV's 
most interesting near-miss. Fox 
has also scored a coup by acquir- 
ing /t'’s Garry Shandling’s Show, 
the shrewdly self-parodying ca- 
ble sitcom, which is running on 
Fox after its initial airings on 
Showtime. The network's high- 
est-rated show, 2/ Jump Street, 
happens to be its best. A well- 
crafted, surprisingly intelligent 
police drama about a band of 
youthful cops who work under- 








has come up with an appealing teen 
heartthrob in Johnny Depp and some 
strikingly adult episodes on such subjects 
as AIDS and the teaching of creationism 
Ratings for Fox’s Sunday shows have 
been averaging between 3% and 6% of 
the national audience, well below most 
network fare but still respectable. Fox’s 


two-hour block on Saturday night, howev- 
er, has languished in the dismal 2% range. 
Three of the four current Saturday shows 
will be scrapped next month to make 
room for two newcomers: Family Double 
Dare, a nighttime version of the hit chil- 
dren’s game show, and The Dirty Dozen, a 
wartime series based on the movie. Also 
in the works is a new version of Charlie's 
Angels, for which Producer Aaron Spell- 
ing has launched a nationwide talent hunt 
to select four jiggly new stars. 


» 
a ie 
Shandling in his TV living room: a catch from cable 





cover in high schools, the series 
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Depp, left, undercover on Jump Street: teen heartthrob, adult issues 








Embarrassments, red ink and a few notable experiments. 


Fox’s biggest embarrassment has 
been its bumbling attempts to field a via- 
ble late-night talk show. After Rivers’ de- 
mise, the network resorted to a succession 
of guest hosts. One of them, Arsenio Hall, 
began to catch on in the ratings—but only 
after Fox had committed to The Wilton 
North Report, a new show produced by 
Barry Sand, formerly of Late Night with 
David Letterman. The show, a mystifying 
mix of interviews, tongue-in-cheek fea- 
tures and Letterman-like smugness, was a 
bust with critics and audiences. It was 
canceled after four weeks, 

Fox has now revamped its 
Late Show with two new, ro- 
tating hosts: Comedians Jeff 
Joseph and John Mulrooney 
The duo will split the weekly 
duties until one, presumably, 
emerges as a hit. So far, these 
hapless winners of the Any- 
one Can Host contest look 
painfully unsure of what they 
are supposed to be doing; the 
abrasive Mulrooney’s strategy 
is to assault guests and audi- 
ence members as if they were 
hecklers at a midnight show 
at the Improv. The program’s 
sole advantage is a virtual ab- 
sence of promotional fanfare 
“It didn’t seem to make sense 
to herald it until we were sure 
we had something worth her- 
alding,”’ says Ancier, who ar- 
gues that the neophytes need 
time to get used to the format 

For all the programming missteps, 
Fox’s 123 affiliates appear reasonably 
content. Earlier this year three stations 
dropped the network's low-rated Satur- 
day-night schedule. But at least one, 
WOFL in Orlando, plans to come back on 
board when the lineup is revamped next 
month. Still, the affiliate roster remains | 
Fox’s biggest handicap. Many Fox sta- 
tions are weak UHF outlets that are at a se- 
vere disadvantage vis-a-vis their network 
rivals. “Like any distributor, we have to 
rely on our retailers,” says Fox 
Broadcasting President Jamie 
1 Kellner. “In many cases we're 
Starling with the newest retailer 
in town.” 

Most industry observers seem 
satisfied with Fox’s bumpy prog- 
ress. “I think they're just about 
where they and we expected them 
to be at this time,” says Jack Ot- 
ter, a senior vice president of 
McCann-Erickson advertising. 
Admits Kellner: “When you're 
going against companies that 
have the power of ABC, CBS and 
NBC, you're taking on a pretty 
heavy job. It’s like climbing Mount 
Everest.” The first small steps up 
have been encouraging enough for 
the viewer to hope that the ascent 
continues. — By Richard Zoglin 
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DODGE SHADOW ES" 


a ae 
IF YOU'RE LOOKING FOR THE ONLY COMPACT CAR IN THE 


WORLD THAT GIVES YOU QUICK-RESPONSE TURBO POWER, 

A CHOICE OF TWO OR FOUR DOORS, OVER 60 STANDARD 

FEATURES, THE SUPERIOR TRACTION OF FRONT-WHEEL DRIVE, IT’S 
PLUS OUR UNBEATABLE 7/70 PROTECTION PLAN; THEN ¢y 

LOOK NO FURTHER...IT'S GOTTA BE THE 1988 DODGE Dodge 


GOTTA BE A 
DODGE. 


SHADOW ES. is DIVISION OF CHRYSLER MOTORS 

















Supernatural forces 
have a habit of haunting 
Actor Bill Murray (G/osrt- 
busters). In Scrooged, 
now shooting in Los An- 
geles, Murray plays 
Francis Xavier Cross, a 
ruthless network-TV ex- 
ecutive “whose idea of 
Christmas week is show- 
ing films like The Santa 
Slayer."” Cross is plan- 
ning a cynical remake of 
Dickens’ A Christmas 
Carol featuring Mary Lou 
Retton as Tiny Tim, 
when, says Murray, “all 
of a sudden these ghosts 
step into his life doing 
paranormal things, and 
he can’t control them 
When he barks at them 
and gives them orders. he 
ends up with a kick in the 
behind.”” Hmm. Sounds 
like a job for three guys 
packing ectoplasmic ray 
guns 


Alt one point the 
temperature plunged to 
15° below zero, with 70- 
m.p.h. winds, but Susan 
Butcher battled whiteout con- 
ditions last week to win her 
third straight Iditarod Trail 
Sled Dog Race, named after 
an old gold-miners’ supply 
trail. Butcher, 33, shattered 
her own record, finishing the 
1,049-mile Anchorage-to- 
Nome race in 11 days 11 hr 
41 min. 40 sec. “I'm really 
proud of the dogs.’ said 
Butcher, who credits her vic- 
tory to her sled team, espe- 
cially Granite, leader of the 
pack. “It didn’t seem like 
I knew what was going on 
from minute to minute.” For 
her endurance test, Butcher 
will pick up a $30,000 cash 
prize, funded by the Iditarod 


Atinseled tale of Christmas spirits: Murray bah-humbugging 


Trail Committee. Where will 
the money go? Why, to the 
care and feeding of her 150 
canines. And to planning win 
No. 4 next year 


Sin and scandal forced him 
out of his ministry, but Jim 
Bakker was back at the pulpit 
last week at a California trailer 
park, “This has been a long, 
hard year for us,” said a teary- 
eyed Tammy Faye Bakker as she 
introduced her husband to 225 
suntanned retirees in Niland, 
where Bakker’s uncle is a Lu- 
theran pastor. Preaching about 
friendship, Bakker said, “I've 
always said, over the years, if 


OO 








I could give you a gift, the 
most important gift would be a 
good friend.’’ Meanwhile, the 
Bakkers have no friends at the 
U.S. Bankruptcy Court, which 
has ordered the auction next 
month of the couple’s former 
Tega Cay, S.C., home. The 
five-level, four-bedroom house 
boasts three kitchens, sky- 
lights, a fish-shaped swimming 
pool and a 600-sq.-fl. closet 
The asking price: a heavenly 
$995,000 


Most people hate to say 
goodbye, but Garrison Keillor is 
so fond of farewells that he’s 
coming back for a second help- 
ing. Last June the lanky host of 
radio's A Prairie Home Com- 
panion made a final visit to the 
down-to-earth denizens of 
Lake Wobegon and packed his 
bags for Denmark. Bored after 
four months, he moved again, 
this time to Manhattan, where 
he writes for The New Yorker. 
“It was so much fun leaving 
that we're coming back to say 
goodbye again,” explains Keil- 
lor, who will appear in June at 
Radio City Music Hall. “Peo- 
ple assume that New York is at 
the opposite end of the uni- 
verse from Lake Wobegon,” he 


on the set of Scrooged 


says. “But for me, that 
~ ain't true. In New York 
one sees constantly won- 
° derful examples of people 
who live with integrity 
fe: and grace under aggra- 
=> valing conditions.” The 
* monologuist predicts that 
his second send-off will 


be a bigger tearjerker 
than the first. Says he 
“People who haven't 


wept in years are going to 
break down and cry like 
Jimmy Swaggart.” 


What happens when 
a household humorist 
outgrows suburbia? For 
Erma Bombeck (7/ie Grass 
Is Always Greener over 
the Septic Tank), the 
answer 1s to get serious 
Bombeck, 61, is writing 
a book based on letters 
she has solicited from 
terminally ill children at 
special summer camps 
Sample question: “Am 
I going to die?” The 
switch from satire to so- 
ber matters comes easily 
to the author, who sees 
a lot of grownup courage in 
her young contributors. “We 
are not afraid to use the d 
word and talk about death,” 
says Bombeck. “All these 


— 


Bombeck and her mail 





kids know they are guinea 
pigs in an era when research- 
ers are looking for cures for 
another generation.” Still, the 
children’s struggle does have 
its lighter side. Advises one 
letter writer: “If you find you 
have a real snotty doctor, drop 
him.” By Guy D. Garcia 
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vol. (80 Proof) Blended Canadian Whisky. imported in Bottle by Hiram Walker & Sons, Inc. Farmington Hills, Mi © 1988 
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Any great whisky come to mind? 





GK bi Che . 


A premium whisky, unrivaled in quality and smoothness since 1858. 





©The American Tobacco Co. 1987. 


SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Quitting Smoking 


i j 100's: 14 mg. “tar”, 1.2 mg. nicotine; 
Now Greatly Reduces Serious Risks to Your Health. Menthol 10's: 12 mg. “tar”, 1.0 mg. nicotine; Lights 100's: 9 mg. “tar”, 


0.8 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method. 





